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NEWS OF 


THE 


WEEK. 


i 


N Thursday Sir Michael Hicks-Beach introduced the 


most momentous Budget of modern times. 


Its chief 


feature is the proposal to increase greatly our indirect taxa- 
tion. There is to bea 4s. 2d’ per ewt. duty on refined sugar, with 


corresponding duties of 


2s. per cwt. and Is. 8d. per ewt. on 


molasses and glucose respectively, and there is to be a Is. per 


ton duty on exported coal. 
2d. on the Income-tax. 
expected to be as follows :— 


2d. more on the Income-tax, yielding 
4s, 2d. per ewt. on refined sugar ) 


2s. per cwt, on molasses 
Is. Sd. per cwt. on glucose 


ls. per ton export duty on coal, iia ro 


In addition there is to be another 
The yield of these new taxes is 


£3,800,000 


"ni 5,100,000 


2,100,000 


£11,000,000 


The need for this extra taxation arises from the following 
oD 


facts :— 


The estimated ia aetna for the cur- 


rent year is 


... £187,502,000 


While the Revenue on the existing basis 


of taxation would only ke 


This leaves a deficit of 


nee : 132,155,000 








55,347,000 


But by diminishing certain items pers 


other savings the 
reduced to. ee 


The defic ‘it is dons sided to 


expenditure is 


182,962,000 
53,207,000 





Now the Chancellor proposes to deal with this estimated 


deficit thus. He will, 


as we have shown, first of all get 


£11,000,000 a year by new taxes— 


Leaving a deficit of 


By the suspension of the Sink- 


ing Fund he will get 


This leaves the deficit at 


ate nee £42,207, 000 
.» £2,500,000 
39,707,000 


But then there is the interest 


on fresh loans 


This gives a final deficit of 


. 1,250,000 





40,957,000 


To meet this and provide a margin the Chancellor proposes 
to take powers to raise a Consols loan of £60,000,000. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach in his speech introducing the 
Budget made no attempt to disguise the very serious character 
of the proposals that he had to make, and dealt with absolute 
candour and honesty on the disagreeable facts of the national 
expenditure and the methods by which that expenditure had 


to be met, 


His most significant point was that the deficit 


was not a war deficit, but that if the war expenditure were 








ruled out as exceptional, it would still be necessary to raiso 
the taxes he proposed. This is due, of course, first to the 
necessity that has arisen for much heavier peace expenditure 
on the Navy, and then to the increase in the Army 
made inevitable by our new responsibilities in South Africa 
and the weakness in our existing military organisation 
exposed by the war. We have dealt with the questions 
of the Sugar-tax and the Coal-tax elsewhere, and will 
only say here that, though we greatly regret the increase 
of indirect taxation, we are bound to admit that if recourse 
was to be had to indirect taxation, it could hardly have been 
better done than it is proposed to be done by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. We may add that his proposals in regard to 
an addition to the permanent Debt seem to us sound and 
reasonable. We paid off Debt in the years when the state of 
the Empire made such action possible. Now that a great 
Imperial crisis has arisen involving us in heavy expenditure, 
we are able to reap the advantage of that prudent action. 
When, then, we are told that we shall have added to the 
National Debt in two years half the money paid off in the 
last thirty years, we cannot regard the matter with horror 
and dismay. It was in order to be able to do this very thing 
that the nation wisely made the sacrifice of paying off Debt 
in time of peace and prosperity. 


Sir William Harcourt, who followed the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, after praising, no doubt quite sincerely, the 
candour of the opener of the Budget, went on to play, 
legitimately enough, the rdle of Opposition critic, and declared 
himself very strongly against the proposed export duty on 
coal. It is, indeed, evident from this, and from the protests 
already recorded from the country, that opposition will 
be concentrated on this proposal. For ourselves, though we 
do not like an export tax, we confess to being not a little 
moved by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s very ingenious defence of 
his tax, and by his strong conviction that it will not prove a 
burden on the shipping industry or the coal trade. We should, 
however, like to see the matter further argued out. At any rate, 
if it should prove in practice that a grave injury not fore- 
seen by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach will accrue to the shipping 
or coal industry by the continued imposition of the tax, it 
can be taken off next year. The tax is one which may very 
fairly be regarded as experimental. After Sir William Har- 
court's speech the debate was chiefly of a rhetorical and 
vituperative character, Mr. John Redmond talking nonsense 
about Ireland having no interest in expenditure on the Navy. 
Like all the Nationalists, he ignores Belfast,—tke place where 
the greatest ocean-going ships in the world are built. In the 
end, but at a very late hour, the Sugar-duty was carried by a 
majority of 60 (183 to 123) and the Coal-duty by a majority of 
44 (171 to 127). The smallness of the majorities was, of 
course, largely due to the fact that less than half the Mem- 
bers of the House were present. 


The war news from South Africa is nearly all satisfactory so 
far as it goes. General Plumer’s rapid northward advance on 
Pietersburg not only took the Boers by surprise, but entirely 
upset the preparations for another invasion of Cape Colony. A 
number of engagements are also reported, in almost every one 
of which the Boers have lost men, supplies, and munitions of 
Righty prisoners and a Commandant were captured by 
Colonel Monro near Dewetsdorp. Sir H. Rawlinson’s column, 
acting under General Babington, “‘rushed” a laager near 
Klerksdorp at daylight, capturing two guns, the British 
casualties being three to the Boers’ thirty-nine. Dull- 
stroom and Bathfont have been occupied in _ the 
North, and on General Kitchener’s advance from Lyden- 
burg the Boers blew up their “Long Tom.” In the Colony 


war. 
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the roving commandos operate in small bodies, avoiding 
all risk, Kruitzinger having declared that his intention is 
not to fight but to keep the country in a state of unrest. 
The largest body of Boers in any one place is between Bethel 
and Ermelo, where Schalk Burger has fixed the new seat of 
government. Finally, we may note that the Boer losses for 
March are estimated at two hundred killed and a thousand 
captured; and that, now that Pietersburg is occupied, Lord 
Kitchener's railway communications would reach from the 
Cape to Cairo and back again as far as Berber. 


We do not like the most recent rumours from China at all. 
They may mean nothing, for the lying and the ignorance on the 
spot are both superb, but they look as if the Court were 
preparing to renew the war. We hear of troops in large 
numbers everywhere in the West, in Shansi, in Shensi, and in 
Mongolia, of generals who defy the Germans, and of a “re- 
crudescence of the ‘Boxer’ movement.” The Court is re- 
ported to be removing again to a place in Hu-pei, the very 
centre of China, whence it can control the Central and 
Southern Viceroys, and has almost certainly decided never to 
return to Pekin,—a decision probably known to the Chinese, 
who have accordingly burned down the Emperor’s Palace in 
Pekin, which Count Waldersee had made his headquarters. 
As any renewal of the war would begin with fresh 
massacres, these reports are serious, in our judgment 
the more so because we believe Chinamen to be human 
beings, and cannot conceive that Chinese statesmen 
while sheltered behind their impenetrable screen at Sian 
have failed to utilise the time gained for the reorganisa- 
tion of their forces. No one knows anything of the masses 
they can move, except that they include large bodies of 
cavalry, and that even the infantry, half disciplined as they 
are, are mobile. 


The fight over the indemnities continues at Pekin. It is 
stated semi-officially that Great Britain and Germany have 
agreed upon a plan, but even the totals are not settled. 
According to the Americans, the total is just under sixty-two 
millions, of which Russia claims eighteen, Germany fourteen, 
France eight, Japan six, the United States five, Great 
Britain four and three-quarters, and Italy, Austria, and 
Spain together six. The Russian and French claims 
and those of the Mediterranean Powers are monstrous, 
but reduction, if made at all, must be made by all, and 
Germany wants “her millions as well as her legions.” The 
method of raising the money is still undetermined, as are the 
questions whether occupation should cease before the money 
is paid, and whether, if it does not cease, the Chinese should 
pay the expenses of the troops, as France did after Waterloo, 
which would involve more millions. The Powers are much 
too secure that China is dead, and may find that they have 
still grave military difficulties to overcome. 

Those who control the Papacy, among whom Cardinal 
‘Rampolla is for the moment the most prominent, are evi- 
dently growing furious. The Papal election cannot be far 
off, and as the aged Pope complains, “ several States separated 
by stretches of territory have declared war upon religion,” 
that is, upon the monastic system, which is now threatened in 
France, Spain, Portugal, and Austria-Hungary. The desire, ac- 
cordingly, to secure the future to the Ultramontanes has grown 
ardent, and as Italians only trust each other, the Pope at 4 
secret Consistory on Monday created twelve new Cardinals, of 
whom ten are Italians. The Sacred College, therefore, now 
contains forty Italians to twenty-seven of other nationalities, 
and the election of a “foreign”? Pope becomes almost im- 
possible. The only reason, indeed, for supposing it conceiv- 
abie is the extreme violence of the precautions taken against 
it. Whether a “foreign” Pope would be an improvement 
may be doubtful—he would certainly make the action of 
the “ Congregations” less consistent and more cumbrous— 
but the steady adherence to Italians helps the tendency of 
Roman Catholicism to become the creed of the Latin world 
and of no other. 


The Archduke Franz Ferdinand, heir-presumptive to the 
Hapsburg throne, has made a very imprudent speech. He 
received on Wednesday a deputation from a Catholic Schoo! 
Society, and told them not only that the Empire was 
Catholic, which is true, and that he himself was devoutly 








i 
but that 


Protestants were persons who endeavoured to Pervert: the; 
hearers from the true faith. The speech is, of course tein 
preted to mean that he belongs to the Clerical] party. wa. 
as Hungary is not Clerical and Liberalism jm h, 
Austria is becoming very Protestant, is to take Sides Ae 
deadly quarrel in a way that must shake the influence of th 
dynasty. Our own Whigs were forced into action by the 
birth of a child to James II., who would, they felt sure be 
brought up a rigid Catholic. It is true that in Austria 
scarcely a fourth of the population are “ heretical” and op} 
four millions are Protestants, and it is also true that the 
opinions of an heir are seldom those of himself as King; but 
the worst thing that could happen to Austria would be the 
crystallisation of her various oppositions into one great party 
striking for religious liberty. The Pan-Germans would hayg 
a chance then. 


M. Olilivier, the Minister of Napoleon III. who helped to 
make the war with Prussia, and said that he made it with “a 
light heart,” has indulged himself in a furious outburst 
against Italy, whose ingratitude, he declares, amounts to 
“ quasi-parricide.” He accuses King Humbert of treachery 
and asserts that Victor Emanuel II. hates France as much 
as his father did. He predicts in consequence the fall of 
Italy, which under wiser circumstances, he thinks, might 
have resembled that ‘“ European paradise, the Tuscany 
of the Grand Dukes,” the Tuscany, we may add, where 
everything was free except man, education, and religion, 
We do not know that M. Ollivier’s opinion matters much 
nowadays, but his wild utterance is a curious evidence of the 
instinctive French distaste for a united Italy. Millions of 
Frenchmen agree with M. Oliivier, and when the time comes 
for France to resume her réle as supreme disturber Italy will 
probably contest with Spain the glory of being the first object 
of French invasion. Piedmont or Catalonia, either would be 
a compensation for Alsace-Lorraine, and attainable by “a 
war with limited liability.” 


Catholic, which he had a perfect right to say, 


A dinner given on Wednesday in London by the officers of 
the Ashanti Expedition was remarkable for the interest 
of the speeches delivered by the chairman, Sir James 
Willcocks, and the guests of the evening. Perhaps the best 
was the chairman’s, who once more bore testimony to the 
value of the negro soldiers, who if supplied with an unusual 
proportion of white officers are equal to almost any troops in 
the world. They shared everything on hungry marches with 
their officers, and not only fought splendidly, but kept order 
and helped to spread civilisation, so that, says Sir James, 
when in 1898 a party of slaves in Borgu marched past the 
British camp they fled into it for shelter, because they had 
heard that with the British slaves were free. The virtues 
are sometimes paid for, and there can be no doubt 
that the British hostility to slavery has made a deep 
impression on negroes throughout the world. Neverthe- 
less it is necessary to remember that permanently to 
benefit both ourselves and them we must keep power in 
our own hands, must use only white artillery, and must 
never forget that in the last resort it is ourselves, and ours 
selves only, upon whom we depend. 


Mr. Brodrick drew attention to the number of wars in 
China, in South Africa, in Ashanti, and in Somaliland which 
we have been fighting all at once, and said “there surely 
never was an Army which had to fight so much and talked 
so little about it as the British Army.” Mr. Chamberlain, 
who made the speech of the evening, fully acknowledged 
that also, but was inclined to draw from it the 
deduction that we must rely upon dark auxiliaries, it might be 
in tens of thousands. If we attempted to be ready every- 
where we should make the British Empire impossible. What 
made that wonderful structure possible was prestige. That is, 
we fear, a dangerous doctrine, for prestige, unless based upon 
solid force, is apt to prove a bubble that can burst. Was our 
prestige ever greater than in 1857? but the Sepoys knew that 
the white garrison of India had sunk to twenty thousand men, 
and they endeavoured to slaughter them out. There is another 
way to make the Empire possible, and that is to keep its 
expansion within such reasonable limits that when the hour 
of supreme trial comes the islanders can do their own work,— 
not only without the aid of their dark battalions, but against 
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them. There can be no permanent provision against a mutiny 
of auxiliaries except the power of crushing it. 


On Tuesday the War Office published a long despatch from 
Lord Roberts to the Secretary of State for War drawing 
attention to the excellent work done by the various Depart- 
ments of the Army up to November 29th, 1900. We cannot 
ossibly condense this long report, which not only deals with 
the Departments, but mentions by name the officers of all 
ranks who distinguished themselves ; but we may men- 
tion one or two points of special interest. Lord Roberts 
tells us, for example, that the lines of railway to be guarded 
aggregated 2,017 miles in length, and that up to October 24th, 
1900, there had been despatched to the front ovcr the military 
eystems a total of 7,920 officers, 193,656 men, 148,948 animal 8, 
411 guns, 3,012 vehicles, and 360,028 tons of stores and supplies- 
Noticeable in another way is Lord Roberts's eulogium of Sir 
Alfred Milner’s tact and courage,—a courage which has never 
faltered, however grave the responsibilities. But in all this 
stream of eulogy which naturally and rightly flows for the 
gallant men who have devoted their lives and energy to our 
service in South Africa one name is inevitably wanting, that 
of Lord Roberts himself. Yet that is after all as it should be, 
for truly we may say of his work and his fame: Roberts —non 
amplius verbum. The country cannot put into words what it 
feels for the man who served the State as he has served it, 
and did his service with a graciousness and a gallantry to 
which the history of war affords no parallel, or affords it in 
Marlborough alone. But if we go beyond the qualities of 
graciousness and gallantry, and make the test true manliness 
and nobility of character, it is not Lord Roberts who need 
fear this comparison. 

Added to the general despatch is a special report on the 
field transport in South Africa which will take high rank in 
the literature of war. Itis infact an essay cn transport, one of 
its mottoes being that * the regimental transport officer, however 
zealous, is an amateur, the departmental transport officer a 
professional.”"—This, of course, does not mean once a. regi- 
mental transport officer always an amateur, for some of the 
best transport officers in South Africa began as reginiental 
amateurs but have become professionals of the highest 
ability The record of the transport work done between the 
time of Lord Roberts's landing in South Africa and the 
relief of Kimberley is tremendous. When Lord Roberts 
landed he found the transport, like the army, stjuandéred 
all over South Africa, and his first duty was to pick up the 
pieces and manufacture mobility out of chaos. This required 
calmness, the power of waiting, coolness, infinite patience, and 
steady work. And these qualities had to be displayed while the 
fate of Ladysmith, Kimberley, and Mafeking was trembling 
in the balance and while the Boers seemed everywhere 
triumphant. It is not every one who can calmly sit down and 
plan and construct a new water supply and anew extinguishing 
apparatus while the house is burning. 


We cannot leave Lord Roberts’s report without noting 
his well-justified boast that while he was in chief com- 
mand in South Africa “no mishaps occurred, nor 
bad any military operation to be postponed or aban- 
doned, owing to the transport being inadequate or in- 
eficient.” This fascinating report ends with a eulogium on 
the South African transport ox, which appears to be a most 
exemplary beast. He never “ corks”—i.e., fails to work his 
hardest, as sometimes happens in an eight-oared boat's crew— 
but, however large a team may be, always pulls his level best. 
“With heavy guns as many as twenty spans of oxen were 
employed, and when they were on the move the trek chain 
was always taut.” Mr. Kipling will not be doing his duty to 
the Empire if he forgets to immortalise the trek ox. Whata 
fine monument might be made to the officers and men of the 
transport in the shape of a span of trek oxen standing on a 
granite pedestal just released from their yoke. 


The South African Blue-book issued on Wednesday con- 
tains, amongst other interesting matter, a long and states- 
manlike review of the situation by Sir Alfred Milner dated 
February 6th, The High Commissioner frankly admits that 
the last half-year has been one of retrogression, and that the 
recrudescence of hostilities has been attended with more 
serious economic results than the earlier stages of the war, 
the fight being now mainly over supplies. Worse still has 








been the moral result of this phase of the conflict, notably 
the “carnival of mendacity” promoted by the Pro-Boer 
agitators in the Colony at the end of 1900.—Sir Alfred 
Milner, in particular, gives a shocking example of 
these methods in an alleged outrage by British soldiers 
printed in the Worcester Advertiser—On the other hand, 
Sir Alfred Milner believes in the recuperative powers of the 
country, and anticipates excellent results from the levée en 
masse of the loyal Colonists. The contemptof the Afrikander 
countryman for other white men cannot survive the splendid 
achievements of “ the despised Johannesburgers of the Imperial 
Light Horse, and other South African Colonial Corps.” He 
also acquits the loyalists of vindictiveness or desire to oppress 
the Afrikanders, and sums up their attitude as that of men 
who, while sick to death of the war, which has ruined 
many of them, would sooner see it indefinitely prolonged 
than run the risk of anyjcompromise which would leave the 
remotest chance of its recurrence. We arespecially glad that 
Sir Alfred Milner has done justice to the Imperial Light 
Horse. Itis safe to say that no Volunteerregiment in our or any 
history has a finer military record. It appears from the Blue- 
book that Sir Alfred Milner has applied for and been granted 
leave of absence for three months in order to obtain a much- 
needed rest before superintending the work of reconstruction. 
The dispassionate tone and entire freedom from partisan 
feeling which mark this despatch are of the happiest augury 
for the spirit in which Sir Alfred Milner may be expected to 
enter on the next and most arduous stage of his great task. 


The election of the Bishop of London was “confirmed” in 
the Church of St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside, on Wednesday. 
After the Litany had been said by the rector, the Vicar- 
General, Sir J.. Parker Deane, K.C., opened his Court, and the 
identity of the Bishop having been certified, protests were 
made by the Rev. R. C. Fillingham, Mr. Tucker, and Mr. 
Kensit. The language used by the last-named—incidentally 
he is reported to have accused the Bishop of immorality 
—led to violent protests and scenes of disorder which 
reduced the proceedings of the Court to dumb show. 
Ultimately, the Vicar-General having overruled all the objec- 
tions, the ceremony was concluded by the Bishop taking the 
oaths, and the disorderly scenes were renewed outside the church, 
Mr. Kensit being escorted home by the police, while the 
Bishop was greeted with boisterous cordiality by the crowd. The 
objectors were undoubtedly availing themselves of a technical 
right, though the Vicar-General expressly stated that every 
objection which had been taken might be urged in a Court of 
Law. The only logical and proper solution of the problem is 
to transfer the scene of a legal formality to secular surround- 
ings, and secure the representation of the objectors by 
professional counsel who will observe the decencies of debate 
and abstain from inciting their partisans to demonstrations 
which would not be tolerated in a Court of Justice, and are 
disgraceful in a place of worship. 


Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P., addressed a meeting of his con- 
stituents at Tryddyn, Flintshire, on Monday evening. While 
utterly opposed to conscription for the Army, he saw no 
insuperable objection to requiring all able-bodied men 
to belong for some time to a Volunteer corps for home 
defence. “The physical drill does young men good, and 
as they live at home and follow their callings unhindered 
by the thirty drills they have to do in the year and bya 
week or two of camping out, I sce no great harm in making 
it obligatory on all who do not serve in the Militia.” His 
views on our relations with Russia were most sensible. 
Finally, he declared that what the Liberal party needed above 
all else was a leader under whom all could unite, and who 
would command the confidence of the country and of foreign 
States. He saw only one man—Lord Rosebery—who could 
fulfil these conditions. ‘“ He is what I may call a sane 
Imperialist, but not a Jingo, and this is the temper of the 
mass of the nation,’ which Mr. Smith further defined as 
“moderate Conservatism.” Let them, therefore, be ready 
with an alternative Government when the crisis came. With- 
out endorsing all that Mr. Smith said of Lord Rosebery, we 
can at any rate most heartily applaud the courage and modera- 
tion which animated this admirable speech. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2%) were on Friday 943. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


aeaeiialeaie 
THE BUDGET. 


WwW. cannot profess to be pleased with the new taxes 
on sugar and coal. As our readers know, we 
think sugar too important an article of food and too 
much of a raw material to be taxed, and we would far 
rather have seen the money required obtained by other 
means. We would have increased the tax on beer, which, 
in spite of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, we do not believe to 
be taxed yet up to the full limit, and we would have had a 
high license system. In this way we believe that 
another £4,000,000 a year could have been obtained. Next, 
we would have put an additional 4d., instead of only an 
additional 2d., on the Income-tax. Then we would have 
placed an Inhabited House duty on ali inhabited 
houses rated above £4 a year. Finally, we would have 
enacted that the sum paid over to the local authorities on 
account of Death-duties and licenses in the year 1900 
should be the maximum amount in every case, and that avy 
sums collected over and above such sums should be retained 
in the Imperial Exchequer. In this way we believe that suf- 
ficient money could have been raised to meet the new de- 
mands on the Treasury, and yet sugar and coal have 
remained on the free-list. The arrangements we have 
suggested would, we believe, have placed a less strain on 
our mat+rial resources, and would have been more equit- 
able. Under the system which will be in vogue from 
Thursday, we believe that the working man with £1 a 
week who does not happen to be a teetotaler and an anti- 
tobacconist—and the vast majority of our working people 
are neither—will pay a larger portion of his income in 
yearly taxes than the professional man with £1,000 a year. 


But though we regret the new forms of indirect taxation, 
we admit tat, given the necessity for new indirect taxes, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has arranged his Budget with 
great skill and with a due regard to the essential prin- 
ciples of our fiscal system. The temptation to give a 
protective inclination to his new taxes was no doubt very 
great, but the Chancellor of the Exchequer not only 
bravely and wisely refused to manipulate the Sugar-duty 
so as to protect our home industries at the expense of the 
consumer, but avoided any dangerous dabbling with the 
schemes of those who would like to see inaugurated what 
they describe as asystem of Free-trade within the Empire, 
but of Protection from without. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
would have nothing whatever to say to a general tax on 
all manufactured articles sent from abroad,and in imposing 
his new Sugateduties has thought merely of the one and only 
virtue of a tax, the raising of revenue. A tax meant to keep 
out goods and to make the consumer use an untaxed article 
is, in truth, an absurdity. The more successful it is as a 
protective measure, the less use it is as a tax. We can say, 
then, with all sincerity, that if sugar was to be taxed, it 
could not have been taxed more judiciously than it has 
been by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. His plan of making the 
tax less than $d. in the pound, in order that sugar should 
not be raised by more than $d. a pound to the consumer, 
was excellent. We must also in fairness admit that the 
tax in itself is not likely to prove really very onerous to 
the taxpayer. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach points out that 
the tax will not raise the price of sugar to so high a point 
as it was in 1893. Yet in that year no one complained of 
the price of sugar. That is, no doubt, a fair argument as 
far as it gors, and we do not profess to think that the 
working man will be ruined by the new Sugar-tax. At the 
game time, we are sorry to see him deprived of the very 
considerable advantages which he gained by the fall in price 
since 1893. As to the export tax on coal, we fiud it very 
difficult to express offhand a decided opinion. We cannot 
help the feeling that recourse tu an export tax must be a 
check on the development of our national resources, but at 
the same time we see the force of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s 
argument that it may bea good thing to check the ex- 
haustion of our coal supplies. Economically, we suppose 
that the money for which the coal is exchanged is a better 
possession than the unmined coal, because it can be used 
as capital in all sorts of ways to produce other forms of 


that, and it must be remembered that the mena 
got somewhere, and might be withdrawn with y " 
effects from some other industry. Thus, though we oree 
not share Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s enthusiasm for tke 
tax, we do not, as at present advised, object to it ve P 
strongly, Granted that the money has to be got b “y 
direct taxation, there is probably as little harm id “a 
export duty on coal as in any other indirect tay, 4 


Though, as we have said, we regret the fact that sy 
has left the free-list and become once more a tenth 
article, and dislike to see the hand of the tax-collector 
intruded into the coal trade, we are not so pedantically 
devoted to the cause of direct taxation and a free adie 
not to see plainly certain advantages which we obtain 
under the new fiscal régime. The very low tax on sugar 
gives us an extra £5,000,000 a year, and gives us also the 
machinery for raising a very much greater sum should 
the need unhappily arise. If we were ever to require a very 
large increase of revenue, we might get it with comparativ 
ease by working theSugar-duty and the Income-tax together 
The Coal-tax, again, once imposed, might be doubled . 
time of war without anything that could fairly be called 
ruin to the coal industries. Of course, the fatal facility 
with which indirect taxes can be raised and no one seen 
much the worse is one of their dangers, and, as we believe 
a great danger. Still, we must not ignore the fact that, 
granted our finances are as prudently handled in the 
future as in the past, we have a new source of revenue 
which might prove a great help in time of national peril, 


Before leaving the Budget we desire to deal with one 
or two points of importance. We note that Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach said nothing as to what he proposed to do 
with the annual sum which will be saved when Consols 
automatically drop from 2} to 24 per cent. He might, of 
course, have anticipated this drop, but we presume he 
thinks it better to wait. I£ when the drop comes we are 
in quieter waters, the annual saving might be made the 
basis of a new Sinking Fund. That is, the same sum as 
before the drop in interest would be devoted to the service 
of the Debt, and the margin used, to extinguish stock, 
Another point worth notice is the talk as to the expense 
of the war. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, we think, laid 
rather too much stress upon the cost of the war 
being double that of the Crimean War. That is, of 
course, true if the bare figures are compared, but the 
comparison is hardly a sound one. The Army in peace 
time now costs infinitely more than did the Army in the 
years just before the Crimea. The same is true of all 
civil expenditure, for the pound sterling in those days 
went in every case a great deal further than it 
does now. Again, the country is far more popu- 
lous and far richer, and so much better able 
to bear the expenditure. Lastly, in our opinion 
at any rate, the Crimean War was a perfectly gratuitous 
peace of folly, waged with no real aim and capable of 
producing no good results for the Empire. It was, in 
fact, a pure waste of blood and treasure. The present 
war, on the other hand, is in the final resort a war waged 
for the maintenance of the Empire in South Africa, and 
for the support of those who adhere to the British side in 
South Africa, and against those who desire to drive us out 
of South Africa and to substitute Dutch racial supremacy 
for equality between the races within the Empire. In truth, 
then, there is no comparison, and the fact that the Crimean 


| War was less costly than this war is neither here nor 


there. No doubt it is a very great misfortune that the 
war has cost us so much, but as the war proved to be un- 
avoidable without our giving up what we could not give 
up—that is to say, our Imperial position in South 
Africa, and with it those who had stood by the British 
side—it is no use to deplore the cost. If we bad been 
obliged to spend £400,000,000 instead of £150,000,000 
to bring the war to an end, we must have spent it. There 
was no alternative. It is useless to consider whether 
the Transvaal War has been worth the cost, or to compare 
the expenditure on former wars. 


Personally, we believe that in spite of the injury done 
to our fiscal system, and the drain on the national 
resources, the war has been of immense indirect advantage 
tous. We had to fight, as we have just said, in order to 








wealth. If, then, the export duty were to cut down the 





export by, say, a half, it might do a considerable injury 
to our commerce. But it is not likely in practice to do 





decide whether South Africa should be purely Dutch and 
outside the Empire, or Dutch and British, as Canada 18 
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and English, but within the Empire, but this neces- 
ht have brought us little indirect gain. As it is, 
however, we believe that the war has saved us from a 

osition of very great peril. It has shown us that our 
oe had become demoralised, not by peace, but by the 
easy triamphs won in native wars. - We had made war in 
too amateur a way, and had won victories too easily. The 
Boers have made us realise how serious a business war is,and 
how absolutely necessary it is to be prepared at all pvints. 
Had we fought a formidable European State two years ago 
the position would have been one of serious peril. -As it is, we 
should have no fear of the results. ; We realise now that it 
docs not do to meet men armed with the latest artillery 
with a weapon like ‘the antiquated toy” so eloquently 
described by Mr. Winston Churchill when the armoured 
train was captured. Thus, though we have paid a very 
big price for the lessons the Boers have taught us, 
we have by no means bought our experience too dear. 
We could, indeed, hardly pay too big a price for obtaining 
g national security which was real, not nominal. 


French 
sity m1g 





THE LATIN POWERS AT TOULON. 


T is quite evident that there is something behind the 
if festivities at Toulon which has gratified and, so to 
speak, soothed governing men in France, Italy, and Spain. 
It is not probable that the French Government would 
have gone so far out of its way to court Italy—thereby 
adding to the irritation which the Associations Bill has 
created in the whole Clerical party—without seeing its 
way to at least equivalent advantages. It is still less 
probable that Italy would, by sending her fleet to Toulon, 
have raised endless suspicions both in Germany and 
Austria without being able to explain both to William IT. 
and Francis Joseph that she was seeking an end of great 
importance to herself, and of less or no importance to the 
safety of Central Europe. And it is most improbable of 
all that Sefior Sagasta and General Weyler would have 
sent a cruiser to Toulon, and have joined heartily in the 
celebrations, had they not been contented with the ex- 
planations forthcoming. Spain has no love for Italy, she 
is always moved by the wishes of the Papacy, and the 
Queen-Regent is an Austrian Archduchess. As the cere- 
monial was not intended to menace the Triple Alliance, it 
must have had some other impelling motive, and we in- 
cline to iink that the rumours now coming in from 
several quarters have a basis of fact, and that France, 
Italy, and Spain have arrived at a modus vivendi as regards 
the immediate future of North Africa. France wishes to 
annex ums, which is already in her possession, and 
as that step, in Italian judgment, gravely menaces Sicily, 
M. Loubet has assured King Victor Emanuel IL. that it 
is not the policy of France to advance eastward, but if 
Morocco breaks up, to consolidate her African Empire by 
claiming the North-West, which she can enter by land 
from Algeria, and by sea both on the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean side. He has, we fancy, added that if the 
possession of Trip li and Barca would suit Italy, which is 
not questioned, France, so far from opposing, will, when 
any change in the condition of the Ottoman Empire renders 
the plan feasible, encourage that change in ownership, 
which, we may remark en passant, would give France 
a vigorous and interested ally against any fanatical 
movement of the Dervish organisations. The chief 
of the Senoussi may have been struck down without 
his knowledge at Toulon. It remained to pacify Spain, 
whose opposition might be serious, because, as we have 
once befure pointed out, Spain has a feeling about her 
position on the North African coast very like the feeling 
of America about the Monroe doctrine. Her whole popula- 
tion, from General Weyler to the water-sellers of Seville, 
whether they understand the question or not, would 
regard expulsion from North Africa as the last intolerable 
humiliation, and, we may add, would regard a British, or 
indeed any European, occupation of Tangier as equivalent 
to that expulsion. The idea that the British flag never 
rests still is fixed in the Continental mind, and in spite of 
our quiescence in Gibraltar for nearly two centuries, and 
our rather foolish recession of Minorca, is specially strong 
in that of all Spaniards. This difficulty, it is said, will be 
met when the hour arrives by handing over Tangier to the 
guardianship, under certain conditions, of Spain, and 
consequently Spain was represented at Toulon. 








There is no need for arguing that this arrangement, or 
something very like it, would deeply gratify all the Latin 
Powers, who believe, we may add, upon evidence better 
than Englishmen can obtain, that the Fatimite Caliphate, 
or, as Europe calls it, the Shereefian Dynasty, is very 
near its end. France would like the Hinterland of 
Morocco better than any other possession because it is 
not outside the range within which her conscripts wil] 
consent to regular military duty. Morocco would be to 
them part of the “ Africa” they know, detest, and serve 
in. Italy knows she cannot have Tunis, but knows also 
that with Tripoli and Barca safe in her hands she 
would be able to defend herself against attack from 
the South, and would, moreover, have a fine “dumping 
ground ” for her shoals of emigrants, Barca in particular, 
the old Cyrenaica, needing only cultivators and a few 
artesian wells to be as fertile as Sicily. And Spain not 
being expelled, or rather being guaranteed against expulsion 
by the strong British and Italian interest in Tangier, would 
feel her pride satisfied, and one of her most pressing 


internal difficulties removed. The loss of her African strip 


of colony—which she cannot keep by force without a fleet 
—and the expectations that go with it, would overthrow the 
Monarchy, The arrangement, therefore, is quite feasible, 
if Germany and Great Britain consent. Germany, which 
in this case is also Austria, we take it has consented, not 
wishing either France or Great Britain to command the 
entrance to the Mediterranean, and Great Britain has no 
interest in refusing. Her one preoccupation as regards 
Tangier is that it shall not be held by any first- 
class maritime Power. We do not want any portion of 
North Africa except Egypt, and should rather welcome 
Italy in Barca as a great buttress to our Egyptian 
“duminion” on the western side. What we want is 
free entrance into the M-diterranean, which is our shortest 
road to India, and if Tangier is held by Spain that road 
will be as free as it is now that it is held by Morocco; 
indeed, more free, for we have no such commercial hold 
on Morocco as we have on Spain, nor anything like the 
same power of making attack unpleasant. At the same 
time, Spain, if attacked by France for the sake of Tangier, 
is one of the Powers which we can most easily defend, 
whereas we could hardly defend Morocco locally at all. 
The entrance from Algeria by land is too easy. That 
Spain will not govern Tetuan, Tangier, and the adjacent 
districts precisely as we should approve is likely enough, 
but she will certainly govern it better than Morocco does, 
and she would have peremptory financial reasons for 
encouraging trade, 

We can see no reason, therefore, if this is the arrange- 
ment—an arrangement which, of course, is subject always 
to the proviso : ‘if and when the Emperor of Morocco is 
unable any longer to secure peace and order in his dominions’ 
—for quarrelling with all the Latin peoples about a 
compromise which will delight them, and in no way inter- 
fere with us. We know precisely what will be said to 
urge us into expensive action,—viz., that as Morocco will 
aggrandise France, and France is always hostile, it is our 
business to prevent France from being aggrandised ; but 
that is, as we believe, a short-sighted argument. In the 
first place, the possession of Morocco will not aggrandise 
France in the sense intended, for France has no overspill 
of population with which to colonise; rather it will 
hamper her by compelling her to garrison another im- 
mense and distinctly dangerous semi-tropical dependency. 
The Arabs cannot reconcile themselves to France. The 
colonies of France are not in war additions to h-r power, 
but points at which she can be easily attacked without 
the assailant risking the desperate experiment of invasion. 
In the event of such a calamity, which we hope may 
never occur, Indo-China, Madagascar, and Tunis would 
all alike be untenable unless France crushed us at 
sea. In the second place, we have no right whatever, 
while we are acquiring new possessions over half 
the world, to prevent France or any other Power from 
entering barbarous lands which we do not want, and 
which do not by their geographic tl distribution threaten 
our interests or our future. That is just what France 
tried to do in the incident at Fashoda, thereby rousing 
our people at once to the point of risking a great European 
war. We do not claim the world or want the world— 
though, if we may accept the evidence of daily telegrams, 
some of our people think we do—and we really must drill 
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our minds to regard the “expansion” of other Powers 
with tolerant acquiescence. If we do not, we shall some 
dav find ourselves fighting for our lives against a 
“European League,” and winning, if we win at all, only 
by the sacrifice of Canada. 

Meantime our readers must not suppose that we think 
that the arrangement we have indicated will necessarily 
come into operation to-morrow. If the Empire of 
Morocco were to undergo a process of revival, as is not 
absolutely impossible, though unlikely, it might be post- 
poned for years, All we desire to suggest is that a work- 
ing arrangement has been arrived at between France, 
Spain, and Italy, England acquiescing, and that this 
arrangement will be carried out if and when circumstances 
give the occasion. Italy cannot, of course, take action in 
Tripoli till either the Sultan of Turkey dies or the Turkish 
question again becomes acute. But in cases of this kind 
States are quite content with long reversionary interests. 





COMPULSORY SERVICE. 


N writing last week of Colonel Henderson’s introduc- 
tion to Count Srernberg’s book (Longmans and Co.), 
we noticed that he incidentally gave some very strong 
arguments against compulsory service as the basis of a 
sound military service. Count Sternberg himself, in the 
interesting chapter of general reflections which closes his 
very naive fragment of autobiography, testifies with still 
greater vebemence against the notion that universal com- 
pulsory service produces the best kind of army. He points 
out that it merely gives numbers, whereas the essential 
things now are not oumbers, but good shooting and 
mobility,—things incompatible with vast numbers. Our 
failure at Spion Kop was largely due to an excess of 
numbers. The hill-top could hold about five bundred 
men, and we put some four thousand on it. That action, 
indeed, might almost serve as a parable in regard to what 
will happen if vast armies are crowded into small tracts of 
country. They will be beaten by the small active force 
which takes advantage of the clumsiness and slowness 
which comefrom numbers. We entirely agree with Count 
Sternberg that what is wanted in an army 1s quickness of 
movement and accuracy of aim, and therefore we see no 
reason for adopting the plan of th se who desire that we 
should introduce compulsory service here, 


It seems to us that the present craze for compulsory 
service is founded on an entire misapprehension of 
the real military needs of the nation, and cannot 
be sustained. It would not give us the kind of 
army we want, but one of a kind which we do not 
want. It is not difficult to show this. Our Regular 
Army clearly cannot be raised by compulsory service, 
for it is wanted to serve in India and throughout 
the Empire, and to impose such service on men 
compelled to serve would be utterly impossible. Com- 
pulsion could, then, only be used in the case of the 
Militia and Yeomanry. Lut if compulsion is used in this 
country it must be applied to all classes alike, and there- 
fore compulsion in the case of the Militia and Yeomanry 
would give us an infinitely larger body of men than we 
could possibly want. But it may be said, ‘ What, then, 
is to be done if we cannot get as many men as we require 
in the Army and Militia?” Our answer is, “ Raise the 
pay till enough men are obtained.” There is no 
“natural” rate of pay for soldiers, and if they cannot 
be got at a shilling a day and “all found,” they must receive 
double that amount, or rather whatever sum will attract 
them. Butit will be said, “How about the cost,—will not 
the nation find it impossible to bear the burden ?” 
Assuredly not more than it would in the case of compul- 
sory service. The burden on the nation consists in the 
withdrawal of a certain number of men from productive 
work and in their equipment. When not all but only a 
portion of the population are wanted as soldiers it matters 
not whether they are chosen out by the offer of payment 
or by lot. There is no greater waste of the national resources 
in one casethan in the other. The money ouly comes out 
of the pockets of one set of people and goes into those of 
another set, but both sets of pockets belong to the nation. 
Or to putit in another way, if the selected men are not 
paid the sum required to get them voluntarily, but are 
compelled to serve, they have levied on them a special 








——rcrr 
tax. They pay, no doubt, in flesh and blood insteag of 
in money, but they pay just the same, Therefy 
the nation is not more impoverished by pa i 
the sum required to get voluntary recruits tha 
by compelling the same number of men to aan 
But though economically payment is not a greater burden 
than compulsion, payment sufficient to attract volunteers 
is much more effective. It automatically chooses the men 
who like, or, rather, do not dislike, soldiering. But this 
is no small advantage, as Count Sternberg notes. Nothiy 
is worse for a regiment than to be burdened with a 
number of men who instinctively hate soldiering and only 
fight because they are absolutely obliged to do so. What 
sort of a police force should we have if policemen were 
selected by compulsion ? It would, then, in our opinion 
be quite as cheap, and certainly much more calculated 
to produce efficiency, not to apply compulsion to the only 
forces to which we could apply it—ze., to the Militia and 
Yeomanry—but to pay the members of those forces suff. 
cient to obtain the requisite numbers. Compulsion, in 
our view, is not only not needed, but would not give ug 
nearly as good an Army as we Can get without it. 

But it is sometimes argued that even if we do not re 
quire compulsory service, but can obtain the soldiers we 
reguire without it, it can still be defended on moral 
grounds. It would bean excellent thing, say many persons 
of experience, if our young men were all forced to go 
through a certain amount of military training, and made 
to acquire, as do the Swiss, the power of defending their 
own hearths and homes. They need not be forced to 
go into barracks, but could be drilled at home, as in 
Switzerland. Personally, we agree that for the majority 
of the population a civilised and reasunable course of wili- 
tary discipline would have the most excellent effect, moral 
and physical; but with our vast population the expense of a 
full military training and organisation for the whole male 
population would be too great. Stull, we agree that somes 
thing might be done short of this to obtain for the nation 
certain of the advantages of universal military training, 
and also to facilitate the acquisition of the power of self. 
defence. We would, therefore, do everything to encourage 
rifle clubs in all our villages and towns, so that our popula- 
tion may become capable of using the rifle, and we would 
add a term of compulsory physical training (including 
the use of the rifle and its handling and cleaning), of 
say six months’ duration to the present education of all 
boys. That is, every boy, if he leaves school earlier than 
thirteen, must, before leaving school finally, do this six 
months’ extra course. If he stays later he might be 
excused on showing a certificate that he had attended 
two hundred and fifty-six evening classes in physical 
training in the previous year and a half. By 
provisions of this kind all boys would get a certain 
grounding in physical and military traming and in the 
use of the rifle. This would be good for the health of 
the nation, moral and physical, and it would also be goud 
in the military sense, for it would tend to create a great 
reservoir of partly trained men—7.e., men possessing a 
rudimentary military knowledge—upon whom we could 
rely in time of war. In time of war we shall never fail 
for want of volunteers for active service. They will always 
come to the call. But how much easier would it be to 
convert them into soldiers if it could be safely assumed 
that every man knew the rudiments of driil, and also 
knew how to load and aim and fire his rifle. Half the 
work would be done, and the officers could at once begin 
to instruct a newly raised regiment in its serious military 
duties, 

Compulsory physical education, as an addition to com- 
pulsory mental education, would, in a word, do nothing 
but good. But in order to get the best advantage out of 
the reservoir of partly trained men which would thus be 
provided, we ought to have kept ready in peace time a 
skeleton organisation for tapping it. We would assume 
that some day we shall want to call for, say, a hundred 
thousand extra men for service abroad in war time,—to 
be raised, z.¢., “for the duration of the war and six months 
after.” To do this we would establish a small permanent 
Office with its proclamations and forms of all kinds ready 
printed. We would also have ready an informal roster 
of superior officers—i.e., of Colonels, Seconds-in-Command, 
and Adjutants—so that each corps could be rapidly 
brought into existence. Again, we would have the ap- 
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eers worked out territorially in the Office. 
peal for voy settled beforehand how wot men should 
s saked for in Ireland, in Scotland, in Wales, in London, 
" Liverpool, in Manchester, and soon. In other words, 
a ngements for tapping the reservoir should be care- 
fal thought out beforehand and in peace time in order 
that if a need should arise, there would at least be no 
hurry and no hugger-mugger in the preliminary stages of 
the appeal for volunteers. To recapitulate, we would 
reject compulsion and rely upon getting a better article, 
with no greater burden to the nation, by paying enough 
to attract men to the colours. These well-paid men should 
all be highly trained. In addition, we would give our 
whole male population a course of physical education with 
awilitary inclination,and rely upon this rudimentary train- 
ing, coupled with the musketry training encouraged by rifle 
clubs, to provide us with a reservoir of men capable of being 
very S002 organised into useful soldiers. Thus we should 
have the Regulars as our police of the Empire, while we 
should have a much improved Militia and Yeomanry, and 
our Volunteers, organised just as now, as our second line. 
Finally, we should be able to rely upon a nation conversant 
as a whole with arms to give us the material out of which 
fresh corps could be quickly raised. If, in addition, we 
had that Home Defence Reserve Register of trained men 
which we have so often advocated in these columns, we 
should possess, without the serious evils and drawbacks of 
compulsory service, a very great part of the military 
advantages obtained by the system of the nation in arms. 





THE CONTINENT AND AMERICA, 


EUTER reports a speech made by Admiral Count 
Canevaro at Toulon to the representative of the 
Fiyaro which has not attracted in this country the atten- 
tion it deserved. After telling his interviewer that the 
Triple Alliance would not be broken, but that the reconcilia- 
tion with France would conduce to the settlement of many 
questions in the Mediterranean, the Count in conclusion 
uttered a most weighty and ominous sentence, which we 
may, we think, make sure was never invented by any 
reporter. He was convinced that the Triple Alliance and 
the Dual Alliance, taken together, had given Europe thirty 
years of peace—which, we may remark en passant, is certainly 
true—“and said that this fact would perhaps lead the 
European nations to consider the possibility and the 
necessity of uniting against America, Africa, and Asia, as 
the future of civilisation would require them to do.” A 
great many of our readers, we doubt not, treated this 
extraordinary utterance as a rash outburst by an 
irresponsible man, but they were, as we believe, 
gravely in error, Admiral Canevaro is no “man 
in the street.” He attracted favourable attention from 
all Europe during the Cretan imbroglio, he has been 
Minister of Foreign Affairs for Italy, and he is recog- 
nised by statesmen as something more than a good sailor 
and clever diplomatist. His utterance, moreover, corre- 
sponds exactly with that of the Austrian Chancellor, 
Count Gojuchowski, and with all the recent treud of 
affairs. There can be no doubt in the mind of any one 
who has watched recent developments that all Europe, 
moved by an almost insane desire for fresh markets, aud 
consequently more wealth, is precipitating itself upon 
Afnca and Asia; and there is none in ours that the 
Continent regards America as a dangerous obstacle to the 
fulfilment of its plans, and an intruder into the field of 
“world-policy ” who is at once most embarrassing and 
most formidable. Africa, though not absorbed for useful 
purposes—an operation which will take a century—is 
already divided in theory and byagreement; but the attack 
on Asia has just begun, and the obstacle presented by 
America is now clearly perceived. It had been foreseen 
before, as the speech of Count Goluchowski showed ; but 
the vague impression was suddenly deepened by the 
collapse of Spain under American blows, and the decision 
to build a great American Fleet. That collapse startled 
the Continent, which for three hundred years had reckoned 
the Spanish Court among the members of “ the European 
family,” and unconsciously exaggerated its resources, 
almost as much as the descent of a brigade from Mars 
would startle the whole world. A force singularly potent, 
absolutely new, and not quite accountable had suddenly 








put itself in evidence, and the old conservative forces 
sullenly prepared for resistance or reprisal. The Papacy 
in particular, which has to thiuk of Spanish America as 
well as the rest of the world, will never forgive the Union 
for crippling the most Catholic of Powers, and the 
influence of the Papacy, though it is indirect, penetrates 
all through Europe. 

The annoyance of the Continent with America, which is 
very deep, is based upon three reasons. There is first of 
all a dread, or rather a conviction, that competition in 
business with America is nearly impossible. Her wealth 
and energy are too great, and both are employed, as Con- 
tinentals think, to monopolise trade, and so control in the 
end all the wealth of the world, an idea not without 
advocates even among ourselves. These giant Trusts are 
regarded as enemies, inexpressibly formidable because 
they do not raise prices, which would to traders be some 
compensation, but look to monopoly of business as their 
reward, and b-cause, if the Governments fence them off 
with tariffs, the Americans, being Protectionists, do not 
scruple to commence quick and severe reprisals. As the 
Governments are always trembling with nervousness 
lest their industrials, if driven out of work, should turn to 
Socialism as a refuge, this cause alone inspires them with 
& permanent suspicion and dislike of American action. 
Then they see, as yet dimly, but still without doubt, 
that America will interfere grievously with their plans 
for securing new and permanent markets. America 
does not interfere in Africa because Africa is negro; 
but the hopes of Continental Chancellors of the 
Exchequer turn to Asia, and in Asia it is clear that 
America will be sadly in their way. The whole action of 
Washington in this Chinese muddle points to a single 
conclusion, that although Americans took the Philippines, 
they are unwilling to see any but native Powers in 
possession or control of the richer countries of Asia. 
They do not much mind England, because she admits all 
the world to share her commerce, or Russia, because they 
regard Manchuria as a mere railway route, but they are 
utterly opposed to a partition of China, or a subjuga- 
tion of Japan, or any other great change which would 
place their manufactures at a disadvantage. That 
opposition is most irritating to men who sincerely believe 
that open trade is of no use to them because America and 
England are sure to get it, and who look therefore to con- 
quest in one form or another as the only permanent 
protection for their industry. The bitterness is all the 
deeper because it is, in a sense, philanthropic, those who 
feel it honestly pitying their own people because they 
cannot, in the fierce competition which prevails, get enough 
work to do. And lastly, every State on the Continent 
feels keenly the dog-in-the-manger attitude of America 
about the future of South America. She will neither 
take it nor let anybody else. There lies the vast 
continent with scarcely anybody in it, with climates 
which, though varied, do not prohibit European labour, 
with sources of wealth in the soil that are practically 
limitless, and with vast rivers which render entrance into 
the far interior at once cheap and easy. There is no 
prize left in this rapidly dwindling little planet like South 
America. Germany would like the whole of Brazil, in 
which she is already strung; Italy even now sends her 
children by the hundred thousand to Argentina; France 
would feel richer if she could acquire the Hinterland of 
Guiana ; and even Hungary would much rather that her 
Slav children, who in tens of thousands are doing the 
hard work of North America, should find acceptable 
homes under their own flag in Uruguay. All are warned 
off by the Union in a way which, as she will not annex, 
or even allow herself to be responsible for these terri- 
tories, seems to the statesmen of the Continent the very 
height of selfish impertinence. Why, they think, should 
their children be shut out by a pure caprice from natural 
and profitable careers? The total result of these feelings 
is a bitter dislike of America, mixed with a certain dread 
that produces the sense expressed alike by Count Golu- 
chowski and Count Canevaro, and not obscurely hinted at 
by Count von Biilow, that a league of Europe against 
America will ultimately prove to be “a necessity of 
civilisation.” 

Our friends in America, who are incurably optimist, 
believing that whatever happens all will go well with 
them, will not credit our description of the situation, or 
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will even imagine that we are only pleading for the Anglo- 
Saxon alliance which we have so often predicted for the 
future. They are in error. We have not stated the case 
against the Continent —and especially in regard to 
Germany’s aspirations and aims—half as strongly as we be- 
lieve it ought to be stated, and we are entirely at ease about 
the Anglo-Saxon alliance. That is safe enovgh in the fulness 
of time without any belp from publicists. Our object is only 
to waken Americans from an illusion, to induce them to 
increase their Fleet steadily instead of by rushes, and to 
persuade them, if we can, to think out what they are 
doing, and not act, as we too often do, upon the spur of 
the moment. They may rely on it that the Continent will 
lose nothing for want of planning, and that when the 
alliance against America of which Count Canevaro talks 
is transmuted from a hope into a fact, the fact will be 
full-grown and armed. They will then find, sorely, it may 
be, to their disgust, for they like to fancy themselves 
beloved, that, as in the Spanish War, their only ally is 
their half-suspected kinsman, and that, be the conse- 
quences good or bad, the freedom and the peace of the 
world can only be preserved by the rule, not yet accepted, 
that those who sp-ak English must in the hour of danger 
stand together. 





THE DECAY OF PARLIAMENTARY ORATORY. 


R. ALFRED KINNEAR, in the New Liberal 
Review, mourns over the decay of Parliamentary 
oratory. That the House of Commons especially bas 
fallen upon evil times, when compared with the traditions, 
and possibly with the facts, of an earlier day, is un- 
doubted. “A great debate” now commonly stands for 
an unusually long debate. The proprieties of Parliamen- 
tary government have to be considered, and when the 
object of a Bill or a Resolution is important enough it 
must not be accepted without a proportionate number of 
nights being devoted to its consideration. No doubt the 
decay of Parliamentary oratory gives the process a certain 
unreality. The “ Ayes” and * Noes” are known before- 
hand, and the result would bave been precisely the same 
if the division had been taken at the moment that the 
mover sat duwn. It is true that this was constantly 
asserted even when Parliamentary oratory still flourished 
That a speech never influenced a vote was a Parliamentary 
commonplace at least half-a-century ago. But though this 
was suid, it was not realised with anything like the keen- 
ness that it is now. Great speeches seemed to influence 
votes. While the House was still ringing with rapturous 
cheers, and quivering with the excitement caused by some 
eloquent peroration, it was impossible to believe that each 
Member would walk into the very same lobby that he bad 
intended to walk into all along. It was worth while to 
make a great speech to secure even such an effect 
as this. To snatch the unwilling applause of opponents, 
to make the House for the moment of one mind on the 
merit of what they had just heard, was the orator’s sufli- 
cient reward. After all, he is near akin to the actor, and 
when both are on the stage they live on the same fvod. 
Mr. Kinnear makes a very true observation when he 
says that the secret of Mr. Gladstone’s Parliamentary 
power was his profound respect for the House of Commons. 
“ He gave to every speech that he uttered his whole heart 
and all his resources of mind and physical strength, He 
filled the Chamber upon the lightest or the least important 
topic that commanded his attention precisely as he filled 
it upon the greatest and the most responsible of the 
themes to which he addressed himself.” He was always 
alert, always watchful, always alive to every passing mood 
of the House, always applying to the treatment of that 
passing mood the whole wealth of his Parliamentary skill 
and his Parliamentary experience. The consequence was 
that he was never taken unawares. A man who keeps his 
best for an occasion worthy of it will never be a great 
Member of Parliament. Like a captain who should never 
attend to the handling of a ship except in a storm, he is 
always liable to be taken unprepared. In his great days, 
whether as Leader of the House or as Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, Mr. Gladstone was never taken unprepared. And 
so he “ spoke at his very best, even at his highest possible,” 
when only a minute before there seemed no occasion for 
him to speak at all. No one could accuse Mr. Gladstone 
of being only a politician, of having nothing in which he 
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took interest except what was on the table before hj 
But. many-sided as he was, h ll MERI 

y-sic s » he never allowed his mind t 
be turned aside from the particular side on which jt w : 
fixed for the moment, and at Westminster that side Sy 
the House of Commons. There is no school of Parla 
mentary oratory so good as one which ig ruled “tog 
teacher of this type. The House caught the infection f 
Mr. Gladstone’s temperament, and so long as he was in it 
-—and he was rarely out of it—seldom showed its) 
unworthy of the respect he paid it. In this way that 
Parliamentary atmosphere was created which now ig g9 
often wanting. There were “Irish nights” in My 
Gladstone’s time more famous than any that have sue. 
ceeded them; there was desire enough and intention 
enough on the part of the younger Tories to make their 
opposition as annoying as possible. But Mr. Gladstone's 
reverence for the House of Commons was proof against 
it all, and as long as he took an active part in its business 
the House did not sink—at all events not often or for lone 
—below the level—the imaginary level, if you like to cai 
it so—on which he insisted on placing it. 

Unfortunately, to trace the decay of Parliamentary 
oratory to this cause is to admit that there is no present 
hope of its revival. The want of respect for the House 
of Commons is a growing as well as a real evil. If jt 
begins with the occupants of the Front Benches, it soon 
passes on to the Members generally, and leads them more 
and more to give cause for the new attitude adopted by 
their leaders. How can a House which does not respect 
itself set up any just title to the respect of its chiefs? 
On the whole, we are inclined to look for the explanation 
in the size of the majority. Ministers may neglect or 
flout the House as much as they please, because they 
know that no harm will come of it. They have only to 
mention the word “ confidence ” and a sufficient percentage 
of their followers at once fall into line. If the Majority 
only reached the proportions which used to be regarded 
as normal, disrespect would be too dangerous a game, 
The slight irritation it would cause might easily be 
damaging, if not fatal, in face of a watchful Opposition, 
If our diagnosis is accurate, the patient’s condition 
is not hopeless, though the cure may be a long 
way off. Some day or other parties will regain a nearer 
approach to equality, and Ministers will once more learn 
to study the House of Commons as it was studied twenty 
years ago. It may be, indeed, that Lord Hugh Cecil is 
right, and that the nation is learning to set more store by 
the Cabinet and less by its representatives. But we do 
not think so. The large size of recent Cabinets bas made 
a seat in them somewhat too cheap. The secret of the 
momentary eclipse of the House of Commons is not 80 
much that the nation is abnormally proud of its Execu- 
tive as that it is abnormally indifferent to its Legis. 
lature. 

The lady who gave as her ninth reason for disbelieving 
the report of a friend’s engagement that the friend was 
married already, was thought:to have needlessly laboured 
her argument, and we are not sure that, following Mr. 
Kinnear, we have not been guilty of a similar mistake, 
When all bas been said, is not the decay of Parliamentary 
oratory really due to the absence of Parliamentary orators? 
The explanation of the similar decay of poetry is the 
absence of poets,and we are inclined to think that in both 
cases alike the process will goon until itis arrested, suddenly 
and without preparation, by the appearance of a new poet 
or a new orator. After all, the House of Commons has 
the best of all reasons for wishing the supply of oratory 
to be kept up. Even when the most liberal interpretation 
has been given to the precincts of the House, and the least 
possible trouble taken to avoid a count-out, Members must 
hear a good many speeches, and so be interested in hear- 
ing good ones. We believe that the appearance of @ 
new speaker of real mark would be welcomed with 
genuine pleasure by the House, and that any obstacles 
which the changes in procedure might interpose between 
him and his audience would be found in_ practice 
to be of little account. It is not great orators 
who are closured, or who find every occasion of join- 
ing in debate denied them. These are attentions 
that the Leader of the House commonly reserves for its 
bores, because in addressing them to this quarter he 
knows that he has the House secretly or openly with him. 
It is quite possible that the Parliamentary atmosphere 18 
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‘oly hostile to speech-making, but this implies 
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its influence upon oratory. Whenever this 
coming, it will, we are inclined to think, be 
das much welcomed as at any former time. 
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THE PRIDE OF CASTE. 


HERE are people in England—we have met them our- 
T selves—who have in their natures a profound inherent 
dislike of the Roman character. They cannot endure its 
underlying ferocity, its delight in battle, its callous contempt 
for the captive, the slave, and the debtor, and in particular 
yegard the Roman patrician as the embodiment of original 
sin. He is to them a profligate butcher stained with every 
vice, including pecuniary corruption, and redeemed by only one 
yirtue,—readiness to die for his order and his city. They are 
insensible to his steadiness, to his power of self-suppression 
wherever Rome is concerned, to his deep reverence for law— 
he, in fact, invented law—and to his power of so governing 
subject races that Rome in all her later history had to face 
but one great popular rebellion. As the Coriolanus of Shake- 
speare 18 intended to be the very embodiment of the harsher 
features of that character as they would have been displayed 
at the moment when the contest between patrician and 
plebeian reached its acute stage, we can understand any one 
disliking him, but surely to call him a mere brute soldier and a 
stupid man, as a reviewer of the play now being acted at the 
Lyceum does in the Westminster Gazette of Tuesday, must be 
bad criticism. It was the tendency of Shakespeare, as 
probably of al! men who lived before armour was disused, to 
exalt overmuch the physical qualities of the soldier, and to 
regard Ceeur-de-Lion or “ Wallace wight” as perfect heroes 
because by their strength, as well as their daring, they could 
turn the tide of battle, or open a path among pikes for the 
array of cavalry or swordsmen behind them; but certainly 
Shakespeare never conceived of Coriolanus as the mere brute 
soldier, the huge and heroic Lifeguardsman. The man who 
derides the mob for their instability, who rejects his legal 
tithe of the plunder because he did not fight for that, who 
waves aside his earldom—the title taken from a conquest; 
Coriolanus or Africanus must have been equivalent to that— 
because it can add nothing to his deserts, who asks 
revenge at the hands of his deadliest foe, and then 
when it is in his grasp pardons the country that has 
wronged him, and who throughout, even in the mad- 
ness of his passion, tries to reason out the differ- 
ence between aristocracy and democracy, was no brute 
soldier earning applause as a pugilist earns a cham- 
pion’s belt. Coriolanus is the Roman patrician of the earlier 
time, fighter, as such patrician was expected to be, first of all, 
but besides that full of a pride which is more than pride of 
pedigree, the pride of the caste which had created Rome, and 
whose members in reward, aided perhaps by some original 
difference of race, had been permitted to armour themselves 
in privileges and honours, until all below them seemed what 
“churls” must have appeared to Norman nobles, almost a 
separate breed. It is a wonderful picture of a type of being 
who has passed out of our sympathies,—except when he, as a 
cultivated white man, leads inferior white men in a furious 
charge upon revolted men of dark skin. Then, we think, even 
Englishmen recognise Coriolanus, pride of birth and all, and 
his furious contempt for all not of his own colour does not 
revolt them. What was Sir Francis Doyle’s “drunken private 
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Coriolanus of another grade, with other enemies, under other | 


skies ? 
Our object to-day, however, is not to criticise either Corio- 
lanus, or his reviewer, or the Lyceum, but to ask a question 


| 
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He was not merely priest, but Brahmin priest, sprung from 


the mouth of the Creator, while other men were sprung only 


from his foot. The modern noble has lost the power of 


thinking that, and with it the possibility of feeling the scorn 
for those below which, more even than pride, saturated the 


character of the Roman noble, and has been caught by 
Shakespeare as being of the very essence of that character, 
so perfectly that the man of today, even if he has 
birth, reads its full expression with something of disgust 
and more of actual pain. And there is another reason 
beside. He is no longer clad.in privilege. Democracy 
has by no means won the battle, the Kings proving 
potent foes, but they have won it thus far, that there no- 
where exists in Europe an Order which can legislate, or can 
legally monopolise office, or is in any way exempt from law. 
That change, which has now lasted nearly a century, has 
taken out of caste feeling some of its old serenity, and much 
of itsold audacity. The sense of superiority has become, except 
in the Royal families, which are again partially restrained by 
other influences, a mental feeling only. The pride of caste is 
no longer buttressed by external defences, but stands bare, 
like the pride of beauty or the pride of culture. (The latter, 
however, is still legally buttressed by the rules which restrict 
all non-political office to men who succeed in examinations.) 
But to deny that caste-pride exists is to deny the plainest 
facts of contemporary life. In England it is strangely 
muddled, because a people naturally reverential but in- 
capable of remembering history has for generations con- 
fused rank, which may be attained, with pedigree, which is 
incommunicable, until they are no longer distinguishable 
from one another. Still, even in England, and still more in 
Seotland, the families which hold themselves well-born in 
their silent thoughts regard all others as vous autres, expect 
bad manners of them,-and when they commit a fault half 
condone it as “ very natural.” They dislike mésalliances, though 
they tolerate them down to a point; they prefer to see the caste 
obtain appointments, especially in the Army ; and they despise 
culture for themselves, holding that their position will bring 
them all its advantages without its drudgery. English society 
is, however, in many ways a medley, money, political power, 
or genius being accepted as equivalents for birth or rank; 
but on the Continent the old pride still exists in its fullest 
degree, the ancient families of France, the old squires of 
Germany, the pure-blooded aristocrats of Austria, the Mag- 
nates of Hungary all deeming themselves separated from the 
commonalty by an invisible but impassable barrier. They 
rarely define the rule as to separation, and they admit one 
narrow way of passing it, success in battle, but they maintain 
it with silently immovable persistence. M. Emile Loubet 
may be President of the French Republic, but he is out of caste ; 
Dr. Miquel may yet be Chancellor of Germany, but he is only 
bourgeois; Herr Schmerling may have been Premier of 
Austria, but no noble would dance with his daughter. The 
old families are in all these countries and in Italy “ the world” 
to themselves, and the remainder are a crowd outside. Inone 
country the distinction is kept up by heralds, in another by 
the Court, in a third by opinion only, but in all it is real and 
ineffaceable by any effort from without. The well-born man 
may be the pink of politeness, may even work with or for his 
inferiors, but even if Radical or philanthropist he still regards 
himself as one apart. “I am Socialist,” says Henri Roche- 
fort; “I, Vicomte de Luecay, of a crusading house.” By how 
much the well born is separate he never will quite define, 


of the Buffs” who died for the pride of his race but a | perhaps does not define to his own thought, but that he zs 


separate, and that any mésalliance is in his judgment degra- 
dation, is certain. 


Is the existence of such a caste an evil ora good? It is 
hard to say. On the one hand, its members, when they happen 


suggested by re-reading the play,—Has pride of caste, the | to be good, keep up a loftier standard of duty, of manners, 


feeling, or rather the passion, which Shakespeare tried to | 


depict as so mighty a force, died out of the society of Western 
Europe? We think not, though it has been profoundly 
modified by two very different causes. One is the influence 
of Christianity, which even when disbelieved weighs on the 
modern mind like the atmosphere on the body, compelling 
belief in equality in some, however limited, sense. The pagan 
noble had no such belief, but even if he did not pretend, like 


the Julian house, to divine descent, he thought himself, we mean | life in China, and to a less degree in Russia. 


sincerely thought himself, made in some way of different clay. 





and even of thought than the industrial commonalty do when 
they also are good—compare the seventh Earl of Shaftesbury 
with the average Nonconformist minister—and lead in a crisis 
with greater audacity and quicker decision—a Seymour, 
who had no business to interfere, forced the Privy Council 
to proclaim George I. instead of James III, and so 
secured us constitutional government—and they offer an 
ideal which preserves us from the hopeless sameness of 
On the 
other hand, every caste, whether composed of Whig nobles 
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or Catholic Cardinals, is apt to be intensely selfish, especially, 
strange to say, about money and office; every domi- 
nant caste tends to fossilise society; and every accepted 
caste produces a vast crop of servility, which sometimes 
intrudes even into the region of thought, and always vulgar- 
ises manners. Its prominence, too, tends distinctly to diminish 
intelligence by creating an opinion unfavourable to origin- 
ality. On the whole, the present writer would say that its 
complete absence—of which we know in history only one 
example, that of New England down to 1830—is favourable 
to happiness, and to the general diffusion of bigh character, 
but that as the world is made the existence of caste feeling, 
when kept within proper bounds and made to know its place, 
sometimes strengthens and varies the social ideal, keeps 
society from getting pulverised into sand-heaps, and prevents 
that worship of gold and of the power it yields which would 
otherwise be universal. 





VASTNESS AND ISOLATION. 


NEW people can have read Wordsworth’s great ode on the 
6 intimations of immortality arising from the recol- 
lections of early childhood” without wondering what it 
exactly was that the poet meant by the lines :— 
“ Those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings, 
Blank misvivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised.” 
We believe that Wordsworth was alluding to a certain very 
strange mental state which is experienced by a considerable 
number of people, and which has been several times described 
by persons gifted with the power of describing abnormal mental 
conditions,—a rare gift, since words are only easily adapted 
to the ordinary and the normal. It is easy to describe a cow, 
very difficult to describe an entirely new species of mammal. 
We propose to put together one or two descriptions of the 
strange mental mood with which Wordsworth was dealing. 
But first we may say generally that we believe him to have 
been alluding to a mental state in which isolation and vastness 
are the dominant characteristics. The material world, the 
whole universe indeed, seems to fall away from the person 
who experiences this mental condition, and he stands, as it 
tvere, a naked soul in a limitless cosmos, thrilled by the sense 
of immensity both as regards his own spirit and as regards 
the too vast orb of his fate. He realises the awful vastness of 
the issues, or rather of the conditions in which he moves, and 
yet feels that he stands alone in them. This seems to be the 
central idea, but different men have experienced it in different 
ways. One of the most striking, as one of the most famous, 
descriptions of this state of isolation and vastness is to be 
found in Kinglake’s “ Eothen.” The first sight of the Pyra- 
mids recalled to Kinglake some of the tortures he had formerly 
undergone from the mere idea of immensity :— 

«When I was very young (between the ages, I believe, of 
three avd five years old), being then of delicate health, I was 
often in time of night the victim of a strange kind of mental 
oppression; I lay in my bed perfectly conscious, and with open 
eyes, but without power to speak, or to move, and all the while 
my brain was oppressed to distraction by the presence of a 
single and abstract idea,—the idea of solidimmensity. It seemed 
to me in wy agonies that the horror of this visitation arose from 
its coming upon me without form or shape—and that the close 
presence of the direst monster ever bred in hell would have been 
a thousand times more tolerable than that simple idea of solid 
size; my aching mind was fixed and riveted down upon the mere 
quality of vastness, vastness; and was not permitted to invest it 
with any particular object. If I could have done so the torment 
would have ceased. When at last I was roused from this state of 
suffering, I could not of course in those days (knowing no verbal 
metaphysics, and no metaphysics at all, except by the dreadful 
experience of an abstract idea), I could not of course find words 
to describe the nature of my sensations, and even now [ cannot 
explain why it is that the forced contemplation of a mere quatity, 
distinct from matter, should be so terrible.” 

Another notable describer of the state is the late Mr. John 
Symonds :-— 
“ Suddenly at church, or in company, or when I was reading, 





and always, I think, when my muscles were at rest, I felt the 
approach of the mood. Irresistisly it took possession of my mind | 


and will, and lasted what seemed an eternity, and disappeared 





* . . ae 
in a series of rapid sensations, which resembled the awaken. 
ing from anesthetic influence. One reason why I disliked 
this kind of trance was that I could not describe it to my. 
self. I cannot even now find words to render it intelligibi 
though it is probable that many readers of these seme 
recognise the state in question. It consisted in a gradual but 
swiftly progressive obliteration of space, time, sensation, and the 
multitudinous factors of experience which seem to qualify what 
we are pleased to call ourse'f. In proportion as these condition; 
of ordinary consciousness were subtracted, the sense of an under. 
lying or essential consciousness acquired intensity, At last 
nothing remained but a pure, absolute, abstract seif, The 
universe became without form and void of content. But self 
persisted, formidable in its vivid keenness, feeling the mot 
poignant doubt about reality, ready, it seemed, to find exist. 
ence break as breaks a bubble round about it. And what then? 
The apprehension of a coming dissolution, the grim conviction 
that this state was the last of the conscious self, the sense that | 
had followed the last thread of being to the verge of the abyss 
and had arrived at eternal Maya or illusion, stirred, or seemed to 
stir, me up again. The return to ordinary conditions of sentient 
existence began by my first recovering the power of touch, and 
then by the gradual though rapid influx of familiar impression; 
and diurnal interests.” 


This passage is taken from the autobiography contained in the 
Life by Mr. H. F. Brown, and from the chapter called “ Child. 
hood,” which is a record of Symonds’s memories before theage of 
ten. He goes on to say :—“ It is obvious that I am straining the 
resources of language at my disposal in the effort to adum. 
brate the exact nature of this trance. I find it impossible, 
however, to render an adequate account of the initiation. Nor 
can I properly describe the permanent effect produced upon 
my mind by the contrast between this exceptional condition 
of my consciousness and the daily experiences—physical, 
moral, intellectual, emotional, practical—with which I com. 
pared it. Like other physical states, it lies beyond the pro. 
vince of language.” - 

In a little book by Miss Fry, lately published at “The 
Sign of the Unicorn,” called “ The Day of Small Things,” the 
author gives us another version of this feeling :—‘ In moments 
of mental twilight between waking and sleeping every 
one has occasionally experienced that strange sensation 
in which the whole physical world about one seems to get 
suddenly vaster; near things fly off to the bounds of space, 
distancing themselves to an almost infinite remoteness, while 
things already far float out of ken entirely.” One of the 
most striking accounts of what he called le mal de l'isolement 
is furnished by the composer Berlioz. This is one of the 
passages in his autobiography in which he deals with the 
subject :— 

“Tt was about this time of my life as a student that I again 
experienced the attacks of a cruel malady (moral, nervous, 
imaginary, or anything else you like) which I shall call the 
sickness of isolation. I had my first attack of it at the age of 
sixteen. ....- The attack came on in all its ,strength, 
and I suffered frightfully. I lay on the ground groan- 
ing sadly, stretching out my arms, convulsively tearing up 
handfuls of grass and innocent daisies, which vainly opened 
their great wondering eyes at me, fighting with this absence, with 
this horrible isolation. But what was an attack like this one 
compared to the tortures that I have borne since, the intensity of 
which is becoming greater every day...... A vacuum is made 
round my palpitating breast, and it seems as if my heart would 
evaporate and dissolve under an irresistible, exhaustive force. 
Then the skin of my whole body becomes painful and burning. 
I flush from head to foot. I long to cry out, to call my friends, 
or even any one, to console me, to keep me, to defend me, to 
prevent my destruction, to hold back my life which is ebbing to 
the four cardinal points. I have no thought of death during 
these attacks; no, the thought of suicide is unbearable. I have 
no wish for death, far from it. I desire life, I desire it passion- 
ately, I would give my life a thousand times more energy. The 
vast capacity for happiness exasperates me from its uselessness, 
for it can only be satisfied by immense, all-devouring, furious 
joys, suited to my incalculable superabundance of feeling.” 


| Possibly Dickens was thinking of this condition when he 


made the child doll’s dressmaker in “Our Mutual Friend” 
speak as follows :—‘ And you see the clouds rushing on 
above the narrow streets, not minding them, and you 
see the golden arrows pointing at the mountains in the 


| sky from which the wind comes, and you feel as if you were 
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dead...+++ ‘How do you feel when you are dead ?’ asked 
<0 much perplexed. ‘Oh,so tranquil!’ cried the little 
‘ cakure smiling. ‘Oh, so peaceful and so thankful! .... 
And such a chain has fallen from you, and such a strange 
ood sorrowful happiness comes upon you! ?”” Tennyson, too, 
seems to have had experience of the mood, or at any rate of 
something analogous. The poem “Vastness” looks like a 
reflection from such a mood, and so do the strange seizures 
of the lover Prince in “ The Princess.” 

We do not profess to be able to analyse or to give its full 
metaphysical value to the state of mind described in the 
passages which we have quoted. We fecl, however, that the 
matter is worth the attention of the psychologist. No doubt 
many people will be inclined to regard the state as simply 
tmorbid,—as the result of a disordered brain or stomach, as 
one of those “moods of fantastic sadness nothing worth” 
noted by the poet, or even as proof of incipient lunacy. We 
donot agree. Kinglake and Wordsworth cannot be regarded 
as having wits in any sense allied to madness, and ordinary 
persons—and they are many—who have experienced the mood, 
though not possessed of the power of describing it, do not 
seem to regard it as delirious. Whether it is to be regarded 
asan intimation of immortality, as Wordsworth supposed, is 
another matter, and one upon which we desire at the moment 
toexpress no definite opinion. We confine ourselves to saying 
that the state of mind we have described as isolation and 
vastness is, at any rate, a very interesting one. It is not for 
psychologists, at any rate, to dismiss such abnormal mental 
conditions as “‘ mere foolishness.” 





A WAR ON RATS. 

| iguana telegrams from South Africa brought the 
ai unpleasant news that “ plague rats” had been found 
dead at Port Elizabeth. As it is now known that these 
animals are more susceptible to the plague infection than 
cats are to diphtheria, and their death preceded the 
outbreaks at Hong-kong and in Bombay. the news is 
serious. Japanese doctors employed by their Government 
to report on the outbreaks of bubonic plague at Hong- 
kong agree that the rat harbours the disease and transmits it 
tohuman beings. They recommend that in the interests of 
public health the creatures shall, if possible, be exterminated, 
advice which is more easily given than acted upon. Even 
Japanese men-of-war harbour these pests in numbers, and the 
brown rat is said to be established inland in the islands as 
well as at the ports. In South Africa it is now indigenous, 
being carried to all the sea-coast towns in cargo and grain 
ships, though owing to the numbers of small carnivora in the 
up-country districts and the absence of corn crops in any 
great extent, it is not plentiful away from the seaboard, 
But if the disease becomes established there owing to rat 
contagion its extension by the vast and abnormal traffic now 
going on with the northern provinces is only too probable. 

There can be no doubt that the plague rat is a danger 
to the world at large. It is more than probable that 
it is responsible for the wide distribution of the pestilence, 
and its appearance in improbable and isolated places. Indian 
coolies, who now go out to work on indenture in distant and 
tropical British possessions, may have taken it to Cape Town. 
But the outbreak in an island like Mauritius, surrounded by 
the Indian Ocean, looks very much like a case of rat-carried 
plague, and the sickening of Lascar sailors on board ship, 
and other instances, like that lately recorded as “ spontaneous” 
in one of the inland Cape Colony towns, are probably due to 
the same cause. “Spontaneous” in this sense means that 
the person affected has not been in contact with any human 
sufferer from the disease, or his effects. But the contagion 
may all the time have been present in the same house, and 
communicated to articles of food and dress by the 
vermin which infest the ship, house, or hospital. No more 
dangerous or unfortunate coincidence could be imagined in 
the history of diseases than that the most dreaded of all 
pestilences is communicable to and by the most common and 
increasing of the larger creatures parasitic on human 
industry and trade, one which finds a natural home in 
the great insanitary cities of the East, and on the ships 
Which go and come from there to every port. Quaran- 
tine is useless against infection unless the ships them- 








selves are prohibited from coming to the quays. It would 
be beyond the genius even of the inventor of the rat-proof 
railings at the “Zoo” to devise means by which creatures 
which can swim as well as water-voles, and can conceal them- 
selves in the most unpromising surroundings more dex- 
terously than any stowaway, can be kept from landing. It 
is part of the regular and professional business of rats to find 
means of access to desirable but difficult places, and they 
show an equally demoniacal ingenuity in getting themselves 
smuggled into these and also out of “tight corners.” It was 
supposed that iron ships lying out in the water away from 
quays would be unclimbable by them. But they enter by 
dropping down with the tide, if the boat is any distance from 
shore, and climbing up by ropes, attached boats, or anything 
communicating with the decks. Their ingenuity when they 
wish to reach the shore is put to less severe tests. But some 
of the means taken, though possibly only accidentally success- 
ful, suggest an intellectual predominance over most less 
criminal animals. A case of empty bottles was lately rowed 
ashore with other “ullages” from the mess of a man-of-war. 
In the boat went also a small fox-terrier. The bottles were 
only laidon a little straw, and in a shallow case, holding only 
onelayer. The terrier made a dead-set at the box, the lid of 
which was opened by one of the passengers in the gig to see 
whether there was arat init. Not one rat but half-a-dozen 
were stowed away between the bottles, scarcely covered with 
straw, and an impromptu rat-hunt in the boat ensued, with 
incidents worthy of the pen of Marryat when dealing with 
Peter Simple’s experiences of going in charge of boats’ crews 
with stores to Portsmouth Hard. Their presence there may 
have been an accident. But it looked much as though the 
rats knew that that particular box was going ashore, and had 
prepared to take advantage of the “lift” so offered. 


At the same time, it is not creditable to civilisae 
tion tbat so noisome and mischievous a pest should 
flourish unchecked, even were there no such intimate 
connection between the rat and deadly disease. There 
is no place for the creature in properly ordered houses. 
The rat, as “commensalistic” with man, to use the scientific 
phrase for parasites on human food and lodging, is an 
anachronism. It is a relic of medisval filthiness. In a 
good, well-built modern house such a creature is unknown. 
Dirt and disorder and waste are its congenial surroundings. 
Modern buildings in brick and iron, with concrete floors and 
ceilings, are no place for them. They flourish in badly made 
drains; round pig-styes, slaughter-houses, and wherever filth 
and garbage accumulate. Damage to cargoes by rats is, 
we believe, not recoverable, and rightly so, from marine 
insurance companies. The multiplication of rats is almost 
entirely due to human agency, or rather, to human neglect. 
If there were no waste products left for them to devour, 
there would be no such formidable numbers of the 
pest. They are by no means on the increase in this country 
generally, though there are years when they flourish exten- 
sively in the rural districts, owing to dry summers, which 
suit their young and numerous families. The year 1895 
was a noted rat year. In 1898 and 1899 there was a 
plague of the creatures in the open and cultivated parts 
of Norfolk. They are supposed to have come up from the 
fen when flooded in the winter, and spread over the hedges, 
banks, and covers of the noted game estates of the north- 
west corner of the county. On one estate the keepers were 
reluctant to go down to a particularly rat-haunted wood by 
night, disliking the numbers and proximity of the vermin 
in the dark when most bold and active. In London they are 
only found in great numbers in the docks, and lower down 
the river at Deptford, where the foreign cattle are slaughtered 
on disembarkation. Elsewhere, the London cats, and 
especially those prime enemies of rats, the “homeless” 
classes of London cats, keep up such a vigorous and 
successful war upon them that the trade of rat-catcher 
has become extinct in the Metropolis, though it is not 
long since when the “rat-catcher to the Princess Amelia” 
advertised his business and took precedence in the trade as 
one of the humble but necessary ministers of Royal comfort. 
Even the riverside rats are decreasing, owing to the cleanliness 
of the river. Formerly the amount of unchecked and un- 
cleansed sewage poured into the Thames was incredible, and 
with it an equally incredible proportion of foul food for 
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vermin (mainly rats) to devour, in which they did service, by 
preventing the dirty and disgusting indifference of the com- 
munity at large from making the river absolutely putrid. 
The mouths of the London sewer outfalls were haunted by 
thousands of the vermin, whose appearance at low tide was 
awaited as one of the curiosities of riverside scenery. If 
any one doubts the encouragement which indifference 
to sanitary waste gives to all parasitic animals, he 
might do worse than pay a visit on a winter's day to one of 
the “pumping stations” by the London river whence 
cleansed sewage effluent is still poured into the stream. 
The stuff from the drains, greatly diluted and mixed 
with chemicals, is passed at considerable speed through 
three or four tanks before setiling. Over these tanks the 
gulls, very harmless scavengers compared with rats, collect 
in dense flights, incessantly dipping into and settling on the 
foul water, many hundreds on each small tank, feeding on the 
floating refuse, and fighting and struggling to find a place. 
Mutatis mutandis, reading “rats” for © gulls,” and taking the 
sewage refuse of a population of two millions as the total the 
rats had to deal with, some idea may be formed of their 
functions fifty years ago. 

This country at least might rid itself of the rat. 
It has no useful place in Nature as Nature is under- 
Nothing would suffer by its absence. It has 
not even the partial merits of the sparrow to compensate 
for its destructiveness. Sentiment, which says something in 
favour of nearly every other living creature, has not a regret 
left for the grey rat. 
other creature in Europe. All domestie animals loathe it. 
Horses will not sleep in rat-haunted stables, but kick and 
fidget all night. Dogs of every class detest it. It is the 
enemy of all birds. It drove away the last of the black terns 
from the marsh in which they nested in Norfolk, and sucks 
the eggs of the finches and warblers in our gardens. It spoils 
and fouls grain in the stacks, destroys potatoes and mangolds in 
the earth clamps where they are stored for the winter, robs the 
nests of all wildfowl on ornamental waters, drives away 
rabbits and game, and causes more damage to the outbuild- 
ings of farms and large country houses than damp and rain 
combined. It is an economic loss in every sense, and now 
that it is proved to be a positive menace to human health as 
well it should, if possible, be improved off the face of Great 
Britain. 


stood here. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
HOW TO CONQUER SOUTH AFRICA IN ITS 
SCHOOLS. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—It will be well to utilise the time which must elapse 
before any of the works of peace can be undertaken in the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colonies in carefully consider- 
ing how best to carry them out. Foremost amongst them 
stands the work of education. I fear that this word is used 
too lightly by many who do not appreciate its political and 
social significance. ‘ This war would never have been had we 
been better educated,” said an intelligent, though somewhat 
ignorant, Boer tome. He is a man who can talk English, 
and knows enough of the ‘three R’s” to conduct the business 
of his large farm creditably, but until lately he did not know 
enough beyond what was necessary for this, to enable him to 
appreciate, as he does to-day, the relative positions of the late 
Republics and Great Britain. There are thousands of his 
country men and women who echo his words. We ought to 
think over them with care, and ask ourselves what they point 
to. It is useless to lay the whole blame on the faulty educa- 
tion given to children in the late Republics, for numbers of 
Boers in the Cape Colony who have heen taught in schools 
under Government inspection, and who have as men and 
women lived under British rule, have failed to appre- 
ciate these relative positions. Let us ask ourselves the 
questions: Why is it that so many Colony Dutch are 
disloyal, passively, if not actively? Why is it that anti- 





British agitators obtain so easy a success among them ? 
Why is it that those Colonials who are thoroughly loyal 
to England in feeling cannot, as a rule, refute the abuse of 
her by these agitators or their followers with greater force 


It excites more just repulsion than any’ 


than by disproving, or endeavouring to disprove, individual 
statements? The answer, I believe, is to be found in the 
fact that the South African Colonist, as a rule, knows 
nothing of history. In the syllabus of the elementary. 
school course for 1900 we find that the entire course 
of history consists of English history from 1066 to 1g3¢ 
and of the history of the Cape Colony up to the present 
time. There are comparatively few children who pass into 
the higher standards of the elementary course—namely 
Standards V., VI., and VII. The percentages recorded in the 
Blue-book for 1899 are respectively 3°52, 1-71, and 71, a3 
against sub-standard 48°33,—Standard T.,14°56; Standard II, 
13:28; Standard ITI., 9:49; Standard IV., 6:45. Yet it is only 
in Standard V. that history begins to be taught. In the high. 
school syllabus issued in Cape Town in 1899, and still in use, 
no further teaching of history is recorded. How, then, aya 
the South African Colonists of Dutch or other foreign extrac. 
tion to learn to love and honour England, and to be loyal to her # 
How are those of English extraction to learn how to defend 
her honour when slanderously attacked? How are any of 
them to be able to judge whether a comparison drawn between 
her rule and that of other nations is just or not? It will not dy 
in South Africa to trust to racial feeling for loyalty to the 
Empire or for pride in belonging to it. It is but a brokenreed at 
best ; to trust to it in South Africa would be madness. Let us he 
wise, and carefully sow the germ of true loyalty to the 
Empire by teaching history in even the junior classes of all 
South African elementary schools, and let it be so taught 
that when the elementary course is finished a comprehensive 
view of universal history shall have been gained by the 
scholar. Let English history and Cape history ; take 
their due share, but not more than their due share, in 
the history of the world from the days of the ancient 
Egyptians to our own days. We need not fear for England's 
honour. There have been great nations in the past as now, 
but none so truly great, by the testimony of history, as 
England. She has committed many faults, even sins, but 
weigh her with any other nation and hers will not be found 
the heavier scale; whilst if we weigh the good which her rule 
has produced to those whom she has conquered against the 
good resulting from that of any other conqueror, the scale 
will fall heavily in favour of England. This is teaching 
which indeed may be termed education; for in learn. 
ing thus the mind is opened to understand that the 
greatness of a nation depends mainly on its moral excel 
lence; opened to understand why we English are justified in 
saying that it is an honour for South Africa to be united 
under the English flag; why we say that it is for the good 
of the late Republics to have succumbed to the arms of 
England. The loyalty grown from such seed as this is not 
easily shaken. In thus teaching history we also doom the 
religious bigotry of the Boers to slow but sure destruction. 
The history of the Christian religion, taking its due share, 
but not more than its due share, in universal history, will 
hold its own; we need have no fear as to that. Children 
taught thus will know why they are told that Christianity is 
the true religion, but they will also have their minds opened 
to the errors of sectarianism. It will by many be urged that 
it is not possible to teach history thus to children in an 
elementary course of study. That is a mistake; it can 
be done if attention is directed to doing it ; and done without 
overtaxing the children or wearying them. I should not urge 
any change in the schools of the Cape Colony until the 
advantage of a new system had been proved in the Transvaal 
and Orange River Colonies. There, when peace comes, we 
shall have nothing to alter, for the old state of things has 
ceased to exist. What we shall have to attend to is to start 
our schools on a basis that shall suit the special needs of the 
country. Let us spare no pains in ascertaining what are the 
fundamental points to be attended to, for a flaw in the 
foundation we shall shortly be called upon to lay may cause 
a fatal crack in our South African Colonies. The subject is 
one of such importance, and its details are so numerous, that it 
is impossible to do more than touch upon it ina letter; I hope, 
however, that these few remarks may draw attention to the 
matter.—I am, Sir, &e., SaraH HECKFORD, 


Pretoria. 
[We print Mrs. Heckford'’s eloquent and profoundly inter- 





esting letter with the greatest pleasure, and with strong hope 
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—_—— 
that it will not pass unheeded by those on whom will fall the 
duty of dealing with the education problem in the new Colonies. 


—Ep. Spectator. ] 
ON THE TERMS OF SETTLEMENT. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—It is painful to read in the columns of a paper with the 
traditions of the Spectator a letter like “ C. M.’s” (April 13th) on 
the terms of settlement. Two years ago who would have believed 
that we should have been urged in the columns of the Spec- 
tator to stamp out the language of a nation in the name of 
equality,” and to plume ourselves on the sentry-guarded 
camps into which we drive women whose homes in many cases 
we have destroyed? Such a letter in such a place is a 
measure of our fall.—I am, Sir, &e., A. A. M. 


fIf our correspondent had read our editorial columns, he 
would have seen that we have repeatedly declared that though 
the Taal must not be artificially pampered, it must have fair 
play and be in no sense proscribed. We are not in the habit 
of excluding letters otherwise of interest merely because we 
do not agree with the whole of their contents. We publish 
«A. A, M’s” letter, for instance, though we consider that 
the policy adopted in regard to the camps was necessary, 
and in no sort of way cruel and inhuman. Those of our 
readers who agree with our views on the war will not, we 
are sure, be so illiberal as to think the publication of 
“A, A, M.’s” letter is a sign of weakening in the Spectator, 
or as a proof that we share his views.—Ep. Spectator. | 








THE EDUCATION OF OFFICERS FOR THE ARMY. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir —The Duke of Bedford's admirable letter on this subject 
in the Spectator of April 13th invites discussion. I venture 
to make a comment on it, which is that the dull level of uni- 
formity which seemed to be the chief object of military 
training as it was cannot be done away with until the 
individuality of men is brought out and made the most of. 
Among every hundred candidates for the Army there may be 
ten who will eventually, if properly encouraged and trained, 
be really fit for command; there may be forty more who will 
develop into good officers, but to whom Nature has not given 
the necessary quickness of decision, power of thinking and 
acting for themselves in emergency, and tact in dealing with 
men and acquiring their respect and confidence, which an 
officer ought to, but very often does not, possess, and which 
no competitive examination of the present character can 
discover. The remaining fifty per cent. have to be got rid of 
sooner or later, unless the Service is to suffer, as it has done from 
time immemorial, from incapacity in low as well as in high 
places. Now it is a mere accident whether a man joining a 
regiment ever has a chance to bring out the ability he may 
possess. He may be, because his parents are rich, in the 
cavalry though “the footiest man ona horse,” or he may be 
“the horsiest man on foot” in the infantry. Ifa very able 
man, as far as examinations go, he will, perhaps, be in the 
Engineers, though without any special talent for the special 
work he has to do. He may have, though he does not know 
it, a latent talent for scouting and reconnaissance, and yet be 
condemned for years to fill a post in which his talents, in- 
valuable in their proper sphere, are utterly wasted, suppressed, 
and undeveloped. If he is a good fellow, and likes to take 
things easy and enjoy himself, as most young men having no 
special inducement to work do like, and if he is also a “ smart 
officer” and well-born, he is sure to get on at least to the rank 
of Colonel provided he has the patience to wait. But if he is 
one of the few who are able and anxious to make a name, 
he will hardly have the patience to endure the routine and 
red-tape of military service as it was in times of peace, and 
will leave the Service to go into some other occupation, or 
marry and retire. Four years in the Militia, which the Duke 
of Bedford suggests as a necessary period of probation, ought 
to be long enough, if the commanding officer is fit for his 
place, to discover what a man is capable of doing best, and I 
suggest that he ought then to have a commission only if he is 
found fit for some branch of the Army, and in that branch 
for which he is most fit. The rest will have to go, and surely 
it would be better to let them go at twenty or twenty-two 
rather than at thirty or forty as they do now. It seems to 
me, however, that if the Militia is to be the regimental 








training school for the Army, a very large number of the 
present Militia Colonels will have to go, and be replaced 
by Colonels who have not only military knowledge and 
experience, but also the art of instructing others, and such 
will not always be found among the territorial magnates of 
the county. I freely admit that a wealthy landowner is the 
best possible Colonel for a Militia regiment if he has sufficient 
military knowledge and the art of teaching what he knows, 
or will delegate his powers to a Major of the regiment who 
has them. The territorial system has many great advantages, 
and no one can bring them to such good results as a county- 
man who is locally in touch with his officers and men. Land- 
owners and farmers will freely give to the Colonel of their 
local regiment, if he is as popular as the Colonel of 
my local regiment is, facilities for local manceuvres and 
field training that they would never give to a War 
Office official; and if the senior positions in the county 
Militia were reserved as far as possible for men’ who 
have served in their county regiment, and as much 
done as possible to keep up the connection between the 
regiment and its county by giving post-office, police, and 
other local offices to non-commissioned officers and privates 
who have served in the regiment, recruiting will be far easier, 
and enlistment will lose half its terrors to parents. What 
can be a greater farce than the present system of examination 
for promotion? One knows scores of cases of men who never 
had military education of any sort who in the present war 
have greatly distinguished themselves, and are now probably 
better fit to command than many of our Generals and Colonels. 
What sort of education had De Wet, and how far is he from 
what they call a “smart officer” in the Army? Whether a 
board of selection composed of officers really competent to 
judge of the fitness of officers for promotion, and quite in- 
dependent of social and other influences, would be possible 
in such an Army as ours is a question I must leave others 
to answer.—I am, Sir, &e., H. J. ELweEs. 


Colesborne. 





“EYES AND NO EYES” IN THE ARMY. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THB “SPBCTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In your article upon this subject in the Spectator of 
March 30th, you omit to mention a very excellent manner of 
teaching people to see, and a far more workable one for the 
masses than hunting,—viz., drawing. Surely the following 
account of the shooting powers of the various Volunteer corps 
proves this assertion. Both as individual and collective 
marksmen the Artists were first,—80 per cent. being first- 
class. Following them came the Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany, 71 per cent.; the 2nd East Surrey, 59 per cent.; the 
Queen’s Westminsters, 58 per cent.; the London Rifles, 
57 per cent.; the London Scottish, 54 per cent.; the Inns of 
Court, 51 per cent. Of course, the Artists’ Corps is not ex- 
clusively artistic, as it contains, amongst others, many medi- 
cine men, but these also, by reason of their work, learn to use 
their eyes. Hunting, no doubt, is a good school for scouts ; 
but would not drawing do as much for the multitude who can- 
not hunt? It is the only way of teaching every one to see, 
and it ought to be remembered that half the world is practi- 
cally born blind. Possibly no better scouts could be found in 
a country than the local artists, who know every inch of the 
ground, and see it under every possible condition.—I am, Sir, 
&e., S. BEALE, 
Parkstone. 





SOUTH AFRICAN CRICKETERS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—It is announced that a South African cricket team is 
about to visit this country. The statement would be in- 
credible were it not that the names are published, and the 
date of sailing fixed. It is to be earnestly hoped that such a 
team will meet a very cold reception in this country, and that 
English cricketers will refuse to meet them. When our 
young men are going from North to South to fight for the 
cause of South Africa, these South Africans are coming from 
South to North to play cricket. It is a stain on their man- 
hood that they are not out with rifles in their hands driving 
the invader from their country. They leave this to others 
while they play games. There may be some question even in 
England whether the national game has justified itself during 
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this crisis, and whether cricketers have shown that they 
understood that the only excuse for a game is that it keeps a 
man fit for the serious duties of life. There can be no 
question, however, that this South African visit would be a 
scandal. I trust that even now it may be averted.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 
A. Conan DOYLE. 
Indershaw, Hindhead, Haslemere. 


(Unless there are some circumstances unknown to us which 
put an entirely different complexion on the proposal against, 
which Dr. Doyle protests, we heartily endorse his protest. 
The British South Africans have come forward so well and 
done such excellent service in the field that any representa- 
tives of them in the cricket field will be sure to be most 
heartily weleomed when the war is over. But the time for 
South African cricket has not come yet. The men who held 
Wepener for the Empire showed us that the South African 
British could stand up to any team in the world in something 
much nobler and better than cricket.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





WHERE SHALL WE RETRENCH? 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Srr,—I have just read your very able article on national re- 
trenchment in the Spectator of April 18th, and should as a 
trader and with your permission like to say that the need for 
retrenchment may come much earlier than people generally 
anticipate. We have passed through a number of years of 
progressive prosperity, and people not directly connected with 
trade may think that so long as the national revenue shows 
such results we need have nofear. Traders, however, feel not 
only that to-day business in most of the staple trades is very 
disappointing and not to be compared with last year, but that 
we are entering upon a cycle of lean years owing to over- 
production, brought about by the enormous increase of the 
producing capacity in nearly all trades during the last run of 
prosperity. This increase of producing capacity has been 
greater than the increase of demand, and we shall now 
have to wait for the natural increase in population in 
this and other countries before we see any great activity 
again. This process of waiting, however, means less profit, 
for competition in such times becomes much _ keener, 
and less profit means less Income-tax. Income - tax, 
being paid on the three year’s average, will not at once show 
to the full this lessening of trade profits, but it will show it 
in time, and I fear other sources of revenue will also show a 
falling off. My opinion in this matter is based directly upon 
my experience in the woollen trade, but I think those of your 
readers who are connected with other trades, such as the cotton 
and iron trades, will share my views as to the immediate 
prospects, and I may add that reports from Continental 
countries like Germany and France all tend in the same direc- 
tion. Only yesterday [April 12th] I read that Krupps are 
discharging nine thousand hands, and that in Berlin out of 
$3,910 operatives 22,629 were out of work in January 
(to-day probably more). I am not a _ pessimist, and 
believe that with patience and perseverance we shall in 
this country always be able to hold our own. At the same 
time, I think that it would be as well to try to find some 
means of retrenchment, as you suggest, seeing that on the 
one hand we are face to face with an unavoidably increased 
expenditure and on the other with a very likely decreased 
revenue.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EDWARD BECKER. 
Birstall. 





FALLACIOUS TRADE FIGURES. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Sir,—Some of our trade authorities who are pessimistic as to 
the future course of the leading industries in this country 
base their conclusions upon comparative values when dealing 
with our exports and imports, ignoring altogether the violent 
fluctuations in prices which have occurred during the last 
twenty years or so. A notable instance of this has just been 
presented in the first article of the current Contemporary 
Review, to which you briefly referred in the Spectator of 
April 13th. In the figures relating to cotton piece goods and 
yarn the years 1884 and 1898 are chosen, value being given, 
for example == 








ania 
Exports. 
1884, 1898 
aaron £13,813,078 ... £8,923 279 
Cloth... 31,850,336 28,575,660 


It is deduced from these statistics that our cotton ship. 
ments are falling off to a considerable extent. When, how. 
ever, I point out that in 1884 the average price of cotton per 
pound was exactly 6d., and in 1898 just 3,4d., you will seq 
how fallacious the statement circulated is. The writer in 
the review named says the “figures given are an irrefutable 
proof of England’s industrial marasmus and approaching 
ruin.’ Yardage and weight as given in the Board of Trade 
returns are much safer to use hy way of comparison thay 
value.—I am, Sir, &c., Wittiam Tarrersaty, 
Melbrook, Bowdon, Cheshire. 





LEAD-GLAZING IN THE POTTERIES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—As one who has studied the above question with some 
care, will you allow me a word in reply to the letter of Mr, 
Godfrey Wedgwood appearing in the Spectator of April 13th? 
Mr. Wedgwood states that facilities for washing by the 
workers are provided “on all works.” I do not doubt the 
correctness of this statement as regards not his own firm 
only, but many others of repute and standing in the 
Potteries. But I think he himself must allow, on reflection, 
that it goes somewhat too far. In face of the instances 
cited in the Factory Report of the total inadequacy of 
provision for washing at certain works, the proposition 
that it is made easy “on all” can hardly, I submit, be 
maintained. Again, Mr. Wedgwood writes of the wilful 
disregard by lead-workers of regulations made for their 
protection. Now that in the handling of lead, as in other 
‘‘ dangerous trades,” the perils of the process are enormously 
increased by the carelessness of workers, and by their childish 
unwillingness to observe the precautions recommended to 
them, has long been well known to ail who have paid more 
than a merely superficial attention to one of the most crying 
industrial problems of the day. Nevertheless, they do not 
find in these regrettable facts an argument for continuing to 


| expose the (generally ignorant) worker to risks from which, 


but for a weakness which Mr. Wedgwood seems to acknow- 
ledge common to human nature engaged in perilous employ. 
ment, he might partially protect himself—partially, for no 
one will assert that the strictest observance of rule as to 
washing and not eating in workrooms provides a complete 
guarantee against the dangers of lead-poisoning. To the 
horrible nature of these dangers, to their reality, and the 
number of those who annually fall a victim to them, authori- 
tative witness is borne by the Superintending Inspector of 
Factories (Midland Division). These are the words in which 
he sums up his Report on the Potteries: “Lead processes 
...... Still hold an unsatisfactory pre-eminence in our 
annals, and I should not be surprised to learn that the use of 
that metal in its various forms claims as many victims pro 
rata in the peaceful pursuit of industry, as when discharged 
in the form of Mauser or Lee-Metford bullets with the inten- 
tion of destroying life during a protracted campaign.” In 
conclusion, let me beg any of your readers who feel interested 
in this question of lead-glazing to read the: Factory Reports 
which deal with it, and also that of the Home Office experts 
(Dr. Thorpe and Dr. Oliver) whose inquiries have brought 
about the use of a “ leadless” glaze in the greater number of 
Government Departments. They will find them a mine of 
facts candidly and judicially stated.—I am, Sir, &e., 


89 Queensborough Terrace, W. ConsTANCE SMITH. 





TWO “LATIN” NATIONS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In connection with the recent visit of the Italian fleet 
to Toulon, there have been many references in the European 
Press to a renewal of the entente cordiale between two “Latin” 
nations. It may be of some interest to inquire in what sense 
the term “Latin” can be correctly applied to the French, 
whom, almost in the same breath, many people are apt to 
describe as a “Celtic” people. One thing surely is certain, 
that in blood the French cannot be at the same time both 
“Latin” and “Celtic.” Yet the inconsistency does not seem 
to strike people. I think that although outside Provence the 
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ch have little or no Latin—.e., Italian—blood in their 
Frene hye explanation of their being deseribed as a “ Latin” 
— to be found in the fact that their language and civilisa- 
rn a both Latin. It seems no longer permissible to hold 
bs the French are mainly “ Celtic” in blood, the view being 
now generally accepted that the bulk of the population in 
France is of a pre-Celtic¢, and probably of Iberian or Ligurian, 
stock. And this view seems to hold good also of Ireland and 
Wales.—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. Hatt. 
Siz-Mile Bottom, Cambridgeshire. 





THE KING'S DECLARATION. 

[To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I must own that I am surprised that the intolerance of 
Roman Catholicism, whatever may be said on that subject, 
should be thought any justification, or even palliation, of the 
Declaration that we exact from successive Kings. It is for 
the sake of Protestantism far more than out of any considera- 
tion for Roman Catholics that I would have it abolished. 
Just think of what we require our Kings to say :—‘I do not 
believe in transubstantiation ; I consider the Mass idolatry; 
and I protest I have not applied to Rome for a dispensation 
to allow me to tell a lie in making these statements’! Is not 
that the most shameful indignity to which we could subject a 
Sovereign ? Would any gentleman stand it, merely as a 
gentleman, unless high public considerations induced him to 

swallow his disgust ?—I am, Sir, &c., G. 

[We agree. It is,as we have said repeatedly, in the highest 
interests of Protestantism that the Declaration should be 
abolished or cleared of its insulting phrases.—Ep. Spectator. | 





STEALING PICTURES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sirn—While in town some time ago, I went with a friend 
to see an exhibition of pictures. The gallery was very 
empty, as it was after 5 o’clock and the light was going. We 
had the upper rooms to ourselves, and sat down there to rest. 
Ten minutes later we descended the stairs, and were astonished 
to find the whole place deserted and in semi-darkness, a huge 
iron shutter having been let down Letween us and the street. 
No sort of warning had been given us, although we (the only 
ladies in the gallery) had gone upstairs in full view of a person 
who appeared to be the manager of the exhibition. Luckily 
for us, the inner glass door had not been locked, and the small 
door in the iron screen opened from the inside, so that we 
were soon in the street; but we could not help reflecting how 
very simple it would have been to carry away with us one of 
the priceless landscapes which we had just been admiring. 
If all collections are treated in this very casual manner, 
it is wonderful that we do not hear of more “ mysterious 
disappearances,” or at least of wilful damage and mutilation. 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. E. L. 





THE FOOD WE EAT. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Smr,—A propos of apples, there are two old English sa vs 
which confirm Mr. Radcliffe Cooke’s praise of apples 
(Spectator, April 13th) :— 
“An apple a day keeps the doctor away.” 
“at an apple going to bed, 
You will make your doctor beg his bread.” 
An experience of some length enables me to support all he 
cays as to the benefit of eating raw apples the last thing at 
night. A Dr. Searles some years ago wrote to the Journal of 
Agriculture :—* The apple is such common fruit that few are 
familiar with its remarkable efficacious properties. Every- 
body ought to know that the very best thing they can do is to 
eat apples just before retiring for the night...... The 
apple is an excellent brain food, because it has more phos- 
phorie acid in easily digested shape than any other vegetable 
known, It excites the action of the liver, promotes sound 
and healthy sleep, and thoroughly disinfects the mouth. 
That is not all. The apple agglutinates the surplus acids of 
the stomach, helps the kidney secretions ...... and is one 
of the hest preventatives known of diseases of the throat. 
Everybody should be familiar with such knowledge. Next to 
the orange and lemon, it is the best antidote for the thirst 
and craving of the person addicted to alcohol or opium.”—I 
am, Sir, &c., OsmonD DoBREE. 
Colwich Vicarage, Staffs. 





POETRY. 





THE CARRIER DOG OF BERLIN. 
HE goes between the shafts all day, 
Dear, patient, burden-bearing fellow ; 
In every street I pass him—grey, 
Or brown, or black, or ugly yellow. 


He drags along the flinty road 

A little cart, which, low and narrow, 
Seems yet a disproportioned load; 

Or, happy chance, the slighter barrow. 


Beside him, sharer in the strain, 
A fellow-toiler goes, the master : 
He lends a hand, and shouts amain, 
To check his beast, or urge him faster. 


They halt where business gives them cause: 
Set free a moment from the traces 

He lies with nose between his paws, 
Or seeks a friend in passing faces. 


About him sport, with leisured air, 

‘King Charles’ and ‘ Teckel,’ hound and terrier; 
He eyes them with a patient stare ; 

More sober he, as they the merrier. 


Some wistful feelings may arise 

At so much play while he is working, 
Yet in his thoughtful yellow eyes 

No shade of discontent is lurking. 


But still between the shafts he goes, 
In quietness his mind possessing. 
He lives his life, and, living, knows 
That comfort lies in acquiescing. 
Mary ARMSTRONG, 








MUSIC. 


——~———— 
THE CHARM OF THE QUARTET. 


THE advent of the Joachim quartet, and the opportunity now 
happily afforded of hearing that matchless combination— 
literally rerpaywvos dvev Yovyou—under exceptionally favourable 
conditions, may be regarded as a sufficient excuse for an attempt 
to analyse the peculiar charm that resides in the form of 
musical composition to which the programmes are about to he 
devoted. It would be vain to pretend even in these en- 
lightened days, when amateurs have so largely deserted the 
piano for stringed instruments, that the cult of the quartet is 
widely popular. Indeed, it is by no means uncommon to en- 
counter people whose love of music is sincere and whose talent 
for execution undoubted frankly admitting their inability to 
appreciate quartet playing except in homeopathic doses, or 
when tempered with a considerable admixture of vocal and 
instrumental solos. They find it dry, they declare that it 
imposes a severe strain upon their attention, and, above all, 
they miss the volume, the sonority, the rich colouring, and 
the dramatic contrasts to which they have been familiarised 
by a long course of attendance at orchestral concerts or 
operatic representations. What an American critic has called 
“ Jumbomania,” or the worship of mammoth proportions, 
is no new phase in the evolution of the art. Hauptmann gives 
an amusing account in one of his letters some fifty years ago 
of the score of Raimondi’s Potiphar, which was 5 ft. high and 
5 ft. broad. In another passage he says: “Iam longing for 
some sacred music without these confounded trumpets and 
kettledrums. Why is the Almighty to be thundered at 
perpetually?” The composers began it, no doubt, but 
the public, or a considerable portion of the public, 
have got so accustomed to the multiplication of intruments 
and the development of mere volume of sound as to mistake 
quantity for quality. The fact that Wagner, who wasa great 
genius, laid out his work on a huge scale established a dan- 
gerous precedent. Others were able to imitate his bigness, but 
not his grandeur, and of late years we have fallen to no small 
extent under the “dominion of din.’ An orchestra is now 
hardly regarded as deserving the name unless it contains a 
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hundred performers, and the battery of instruments of per- 
cussion has come to be one of its hardest-worked sections. 
All this is inevitable, but by no means points to enhanced 
musical culture, but rather the reverse. The primitive 
instincts of the natural man are gratified by “ Janissary 
music "—Brahms in one of his letters speaks of male 
choruses and the modern brass instruments as_ being 
peculiarly well suited to the average sensual man— 
while strange experiments in abnormal sonority are required 
to tickle the ears of the jaded decadent. Quartet music, 
the most refined and abstract outcome of the art, the most 
detached from all sensuous accessories, appeals neither to the 
one nor the other. 

In almost every other branch of musical composition we are 
victims of the tyranny of the “programme,” whether chosen 
by the composer or imposed by the ingenious commentator. 
Here, and here almost alone, we are emancipated from the 
obligation of fitting or trying to fit a definite image or notion 
to each musical phrase, and enjoy the privilege of listening to 
music which, if we may be allowed the paradox, is all the 
more significant because it cannot be reduced to verbal 
expression. 
phonic music, is a sort of transcendental language 
affects the hearer somewhat in the same way as the 
of astronomy or the higher mathematics their 
devotees. It suggests the ineffable 
more vividly than any other form of art. It also evokes many 
other images and thoughts of a definite nature, but in no two 
A passage suggest- 


study 
ardent 


sases are these mental pictures identical. 
ing a sunset to one hearer may call up a battle scene to 
another. But no reasonable person wishes to force his 
picture on his neighbour, especially as the same passage 
may visualise itself differently to the same hearer on different 
occasions. This is the reductio ad absurdum of a good deal of 
programme music,—that which gratuitously attempts to 
specialise music to the suggestion of certain images and 
objects, a function which the language of everyday life 
already does quite well enough. 

That quartet music should exert a peculiar fascination on 
those who genuinely appreciate it is due not merely to its 
abstract and transcendental character. It is due also to the 
fact that composers in writing for the string quartet have in- 
variably done so to please themselves, to “indulge their 
genius,” and without any thought of profit or popularity. 
The situation is very happily summed up in Edward Holmes’s 
“Life of Mozart,’ where he records a classical instance of 
this disinterested devotion to high ideals. “In January, 
1785,” he writes, “ he [Mozart] put the finishing hand to a work 
which had long deeply interested him, and on which he had, for 
some years,employed much time, snatched from laborious duties 
—namely, the six violin quartets, dedicated in the autumn of 
1785 to Joseph Haydn. The desire of transmitting to pos- 
terity a memorial of their friendship stimulated his industry 
far more than the probabilities of gain, which indeed, in the 
“ase of a work of such high art, were extremely remote. In 
one so situated as the composer the production of these 
quartets was an act of pure sentiment and romantic enthu- 
siasm. It is not the less gratifying, however, to know that 
the work found a market, and that Artaria purchased the 
copyright for a hundred ducats.” These were the quartets 
which were returned to the publisher from Italy with the excuse 
that “the engraving was full of mistakes ”"—Mozart’s deliberate 
disregard for the canons of orthodox composition having roused 
the indignation of the purists—and the parts of which were 
torn up by a Hungarian nobleman, whose ear was outraged 
by their audacious dissonances, What was true of Mozart in 
1785 still remains true of the composers of to-day. When 
they want to please themselves rather than the public, and are 
at the same time in the most disinterested mood as regards 
financial remuneration, they compose for the string quartet. 
Jt would be really most interesting to ascertain the highest 
price ever paid for this form of composition and to compare 
it with the proceeds of some royalty ballads. 

And as the string quartet and its cognate forms furnish the 
most perfect vehicle for abstract or absolute music, as it affords 
the composer the best scope for expressing the transcendental 
side of his genius in termsof sound regardless of profit or popu- 
larity,so also does it serve as a touchstone of theartistic devotion 
and singlemindeduness of its interpreters. For the essence of good 





and the infinite perhaps | 





imimin- 
quartet playing is incompatible with the unrestrained assertion 
of individuality or the parade of technical skill. The charactey 
of all the best music written for this combination js entirely 
alien to such a theory. The first violin should be primus ae 
pares, not a tyrant or a prima donna assoluta; whoys 
the leader assumes this rdéle it shows either that he mis. 
conceives the situation, or that the composer has written, not 
a quartet, but a solo with string accompaniment, and the 
former explanation is much more likely to be the correct one, 
But the success of the really famous quartets of the last half. 
century, from the Florentine Quartet led by Jean Becker down 
to the Bohemians and the Kneisel Quartet of Boston, has heey 
due to the loyal acceptance of this principle. Where the 
leader happens to be a great virtuoso and soloist, as in the 
case of Joachim, this capacity for self-effacement is all the 
more admirable. But if there is no room for vulgar self. 
assertion in the ideal quartet, there is no room either for 
any but first-rate musicians and executants. Every ong 
gets his chance, and from time to time is under the 
microscope. There is an amusing story relating how 
Louis XII. of France commissioned Josquin des Prés ty 


. ° ° > lea 9 08 " j thie oa io ake or + pe " 
The best chamber music, like the finest sym- | COMpose @ canon im which he might take part, or rather, tu 
whieh adapt one of his favourite songs to that form. 


The ingenious 


Josquin was quite equal to the occasion. He found that the 


| song could be made into a two-part canon, and he arranged it 


for two boys’ voices, adding a bass part for himself, and a 
fourth part for the King, in which tlie truth of the saying 
that the King can do no wrong was practically ensured in 
advance, for the vor Regis consisted of only one note! The 
King, we read, was so enchanted to find that he could sing in 
four-part music, that he handsomely rewarded the composer 
for his pains. There is no room for Kings or Kaisers in string 
quartets. The nearest political analogy to their constitution 
is that furnished by the mutual relations of the chiefs of the 
War Office. C.L. G, 








BOOKS. 


DR. HARNACK ON CHRISTIANITY.* 

people who think of modern German criticism asa 
negative thing will be above measure astonished if 
chance leads them to take up this volume. It consists of 
sixteen lectures given extempore last year to above six hundred 
students of the University of Berlin, and taken down in short- 
hand. Accordingly the lectures are full of animation; and 
they contain the ultimate personal convictions of the greatest of 
modern German theologians on the subject to which he has 
devoted his life But the most striking point about the 
lectures is not the vigour of their style, remarkable as this is, 
but the enthusiasm they display for their subject. Passage 
follows passage in which the language of admiration and 
devotion to the person of Christ could not be exceeded by the 
most orthodox believer. The purpose of the lectures, as 
announced in the first of the series, is to insist upon the im- 
portance for the world of the fact “that a man of the name of 
Jesus Christ once stood in their midst,” and upon the im- 
portance of the Gospel which He proclaimed. What was, and 
is, the Gospel? In Dr. Harnack’s view it was, and is, “eternal 
life in the midst of time, by the strength and under the eyes 
of God.” It will be the simplest course to make as clear as 
possible first of all what Dr. Harnack includes in this defini- 
tion, and then offer any criticisms that suggest themselves. 

Christianity is a life, and it must therefore be studied, first 
of all, in the life of its Founder. The most'striking charac- 
teristic of Christ, in Dr, Harnack’s view, is the combination 
of entire absorption in His relation to God with a frank 
interest in the world, and avoidance of asceticism. “ He lived 
in the continual consciousness of God’s presence. His food 
and drink was to do God's will. But he did not speak like an 
heroic penitent, or like an ascetic who has turned his back 
upon the world. His eye rested kindly upon the whole 
world, and he saw it as it was, in all its varied and changing 
colours. His gaze penctrated the veil of the earthly, and he 
recognised everywhere the hand of the living God.” Conse- 
quently the new teacher's idea of God came into conflict with 
that of the official leaders of the people. “They thought of 
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* What is Christianity? By Adolf Harnack. Translated by T. B Saundera. 
Londou: Williams and Norgute. (10s. 6d. 4 
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 ecaisapaempeetento 
God as of a despot guarding the ceremonial observances in 
His household; he breathed in the presence of God. They 
saw Him only in His law, which they had converted into a 
labyrinth of dark defiles, blind alleys, and secret passages ; he 
saw and felt Him everywhere.” The teaching of Christ, 
therefore, was all concerned with man’s soul and its relation 
to God. This relation is expressed in the Gospel in three 
chief ways, in regard to “ the Kingdom of God,” the Father- 
hood of God, and the attainment of righteousness by the new 
method of love and humility. The chapters in which Dr. 
Harnack analyses these ideas are some of the most interesting 
in the book, from their freshness and the total absence of any- 
thing conventional. Further, Dr. Harnack has taken the 
opportunity of translating some of the Gospel precepts into a 
form that might appeal to his nineteenth-century audience. 
For example, he thus comments upon Christianity in its 
attitude to asceticism :— 

“Jt is self-denial, not asceticism, which Jesus requires ; self- 

denial to the point of self-renunciation. ‘If thy right eye offend 
thee, pluck it out.’ Wherever some desire of the senses gains 
the upper hand of you, so that you become coarse and vulgar, or 
in your selfishness a new master arises in you, you must destroy 
it; not because God has any pleasure in mutilation, but because 
you cannot otherwise preserve your better part. It is a hard 
demand. But it is not met by any act of general renunciation, 
such as monks perform—that act may leave things just as they 
were before—but only by a struggle and a resolute renuncia- 
tion at the critical point...... What the Gospel asks of us 
is solemnly to examine ourselves, to maintain an earnest watch, 
and to destroy the enemy. There can be no doubt, however, that 
Jesus demanded self-denial and self-renunciation to a much 
greater extent than we like to think.” 
What, then, the reader will ask, has Dr. Harnack to say 
about the root affirmations of the Christian creed, the divinity 
of Christ, His resurrection from the dead, and His mission of 
the Comforter? In the first place, he allows that the title 
“Son of God” was one which Jesus applied to Himself. The 
story of the temptation in the wilderness is sufficient in itself, 
he considers, to demonstrate this. What is implied in the 
term is knowledge of God. “No man knoweth the Son but 
the Father; neither knoweth any man the Father save the 
Son.” Dr. Harnack allows that the knowledge of the 
Father claimed by Jesus was unique. “ Jesus is convinced 
that he knows God in a way in which no one ever knew Him 
before.” Moreover, Dr. Harnack entirely endorses the 
claim :— 

“ Again and again in the history of mankind men of God have 
come forward in the sure consciousness of possessing a divine 
message, and of being compelled, whether they will or not, to 
deliver it. But the message has always happened to be imperfect; 
in this spot or that defective; bound up with political or particu- 
laristic elements; designed to meet the circumstance of the 
moment ; and very often the prophet did not stand the test of 
being himself an example of his message. But in this case the 
message brought was of the profoundest and most comprehensive 
character. Defective it is not; antiquated it is not; and in life 
and strength it still triumphs to-day over all the past. He who 
delivered it has as yet yielded his place to no man, and to human 
life he still to-day gives a meaning and an aim—he the Son of 
God...... No one who accepts the Gospel, and tries to understand 
Him who gave it to us, can fail to affirm that here the divine 

appeared in as pure a form as it can appear on earth, and to feel 
that for those who followed him Jesus was himself the strength 
of the Gospel.” 

Again :— 

_ “Where can we find in the history of mankind any similar 
instance of men eating and drinking with their master, seeing 
him in the characteristic aspects of his humanity, and then pro- 
claiming him not only as the great prophet and revealer of God, 
but as the divine disposer of history, as the ‘beginning’ of God’s 
creation, and as the inner strength of a new life! ” 

And yet, while allowing that Jesus Christ was in every way 
absolutely unique in history, Dr. Harnack will not allow the 
Christian Church to worship Him. From the Synoptists he 
rejects the story of the birth, and he considers that the faith 
had already been seriously corrupted when the Fourth Gospel 
was written, with its notion of a life with God before the 
Incarnation. In the same way, as to the Resurrection; Dr. 
Harnack is candour itself in his admissions. “There is no 
historical fact more certain than that the Apostle Paul was 
not the first to emphasise so prominently the significance of 
Christ's death and resurrection, but that in recognising their 
meaning he stood exactly on the same ground as the primitive 
community.” He considers that St. Paul knew the early 
tradition about the empty grave. Further, he allows that the 
world owes “the certainty of eternal life for which it was 
meant” to the open grave of Jesus. “It is useless to cite 





Plato; it is useless to point to the Persian religion, and the 
ideas and the literature of later Judaism. All that would 
have perished and has perished; but the certainty of the 
Resurrection and of a life eternal which is bound up 
with the grave in Joseph’s garden has not perished, and 
on the conviction that Jesus lives we still base those hopes of 
citizenship in an Eternal City which make an earthly life 
worth living and tolerable.” ‘Dr. Harnack, then, allows the 
Resurrection story?’ asks the reader. Notat all. He holds 
that the evidence of the post-Resurrection appearances is not 
trustworthy, so that the “certainty” of which he speaks is 
not certainty at all. That is to say, Dr. Harnack holds up in 
one hand to our admiration the perfect flower of the Christian 
faith and hope, while with the other hand he cuts away their 
roots. 

The lectures do not, except to a very slight extent, deal 
with the critical presuppositions which necessarily underlie 
them; these must be sought in other works of Professor 
Harnack, and they cannot here be discussed. But it is right 
that the reader of these lectures should recognise that Dr. 
Harnack applies other touchstones to the Christian traditions 
besides those of the pure historian. For example, as to miracles, 
he accepts only such as concern the healing of disease, reject- 
ing the stilling of the storm, and the feeding of the multi- 
tude. Yet he accepts the story of the Temptation, quite 
rightly recognising that it must have come from Jesus Him- 
self. But the story of the Temptation makes it very clear 
that Jesus recognised in Himself wonderful powers, other 
than those of a healer of disease. Again, in regard to the 
doctrine of Christ’s person, Dr. Harnack accepts the 
saying in St. Matthew, “No man knoweth the Father save the 
Son,” which comes in a passage of striking and singular 
sublimity. Dr. Martineau most uncritically rejected the whole 
passage, which includes, it will be remembered, the “ com- 
fortable words,’ because of the theology of this one verse. 
Dr. Harnack’s literary instinct is truer; he accepts the pas- 
sage, including the dogmatic verse, but he attenuates the 
meaning of the statement by the following gloss: “ The con- 
sciousness which he possessed of being the Son of God is 
nothing but the practical consequence of knowing God as 
the Father and as his Father.’ Such a gloss might be a 
sufficient commentary on a text, “The Son knoweth the 
Father,” but how does it express the claim to sole as well as 
unique knowledge contained in St. Matthew’s verse? A 
student of the documents without theological prepossessions 
would assuredly see here a close parallel to the sentences 
in the Fourth Evangelist : ‘‘ No man cometh unto the Father 
but by Me,” and “No man hath ascended up to heaven 
but He who came down from heaven.” Dr. Harnack’s 
rejection of the Fourth Gospel, it may be mentioned, is 
purely theological. He admits the early date, allows that the 
author was a Jew and not under Alexandrian influence, but 
as the conception of Christ which it contains is “ Pauline,” 
he will not allow the author to be John the Apostle. Other 
people, who remember that St. Paul had a Christology by 
A.D. 51, which was not then for the first time pro- 
mulgated by him, but assumed as the current doctrine, 
will marvel where it could have come from if there were 
no discourses of our Lord with His inner circle of disciples, 
such as those which the Fourth Gospel records. Also, they 
may wonder why a prophet should have instituted such a 
feast as the Eucharist, which Dr. Harnack allows him 
td have done, if the ideas which the Christian Church has 
from the very first age associated with it are no part of His 
essential gospel; that is to say, if He were in no real sense a 
mediator or redeemer, but simply a prophetic voice like 
Isaiah's proclaiming “the Fatherhood of God.” We sympa- 
thise most heartily with Dr. Harnack’s wish to retain 
the Christian religion as an effective force among educated 
people; but we do not believe the Christian religion can be 
divorced from the great Christian affirmations of the divinity 
and resurrection of Christ. 





THE PEACE CONFERENCE.* 
THE Conference which met at the Hague in 1899 was not 
watched with great enthusiasm while in progress, and later 
events have tended to drive its mild pronouncements from 


* The Peace Conference at the Hague, and its Bearings on International Law and 
Policy, By Frederick W, Holls, D.C.L, London: Macmillan & Co. [10s, net.] 
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our memory. The Press, which in matters of this sort con- 
trols popular opinion, on the whole neglected it, and this 
neglect was not atoned for by the wild enthusiasm of a 
small section. And now comes Mr. Holls’s book, which tells 
without rhetoric and from the point of view of a lawyer and a 
man of the world the story of the deliberations of the 
Congress. The author was one of the American delegates, 
and so is able to provide, what the newspapers failed to 
give us, a concise account of the debates and the chief 
speeches. The fact that he dare take nothing for 
granted, but must inform his readers of elementary 
details, shows the estimate he has made of the ignorance 
of his countrymen on the matter. It also constitutes 
the great defect of the book as a treatise, for much is a 
mere string of newspaper reports,—journalism rather than 
literature. Mr. Holls has also a habit, which he may have 
learned from some of his Continental eolleagues, of using too 
frequently the cant words of philosophy. In the Spanish War, 
‘he tells us, the great American Republic showed herself 
capable of “idealism,” and he calls Bismarck a “consistent 
and reckless realist.” Of course, his meaning is clear, but the 
epithets used are so little exact that they might be transposed 
without loss to the truth. For the rest, he is a patient and 
judicious critic, curbing’a very natural proneness to eulogy, 
and indulging in optimistic forecasts only at rare intervals 
and with good reason. 

It did not require the Czar’s Rescript to show to the world 
the unsatisfactory features in the present position of nations. 
Universal armaments might be a “guarantee of peace,” but 
they were a shaky and burdensome security. It was also 
highly desirable to make some attempt to codify and ratify 
international law, that most elusive and disputable of 
sciences. In the list of subjects which Count Mouravieff 
drew up for the consideration of the delegates, some were the 
merest whimsies and some were well within the scope of 
practical reform. ‘“ Disarmament,’ which was the popular 
view of the purpose of the Congress, did not appear in 
any of the official documents, and it is on this mis- 
apprehension, as Mr. Holls points out, that the widespread 
impression of its “failure” is based. When the delegates met 
and went to work the vagaries of humanitarian theorists dis- 
appeared, and they devoted themselves to the practicable with 
great common-sense. Like all congresses since the world 
began, they had their faults; but unlike most congresses, they 
did not quarrel. There was too much eloquence when elo- 
quence was futile, for you cannot convert a small body of 
lawyers and diplomats by rhetoric. There was much fussiness 
over trifles, and the applause with which platitudes were 
greeted says something for the good-nature or diplomacy of 
the members. But on the whole they performed their task in 
a businesslike way, and on the three subjects of limitation of 
armaments, international law, and arbitration came to con- 
clusions worthy of all attention. 

The difficulties in the way of the first proposal were so 
insuperable that in spite of the wise words with which M. de 
Staal introduced it, it was never seriously thought of by the 
majority of the Powers. We confess that we do not see any 
principle on which such a limitation of armaments could be 
conducted. The limit standard would have to be fixed, we 
suppose, in relation to the wealth, territories, and geographical 
position of each nation,—a difficult enough business to begin 
with. But, supposing the standard fixed, how could it be 
applied? Can we compare a system of compulsory service 
with a voluntary one, or must we not rather postulate that 
one uniform system—conscription or voluntaryism—be made 
common to all? The proposal is either unworkable, or if 
reduced to possible limits it loses its original character and 
is no longer in any real sense a limitation of armaments. 


Further, as Mr. Holls well puts it, “an agreement 
to limit armaments is in effect a promise to be 
more or less unready in what may be a supreme 


crisis of national life or national honour.” There is one 
curious point to be noticed. There was to be no limit to 
troops serving in colonies, and the Russian deputies proposed 
to treat Russian troops serving in Central Asia and the Amur 
district like the colonial troops of other Powers. Had this 
point been pressed we may assume that it would have been a 
bone of contention, for when the rest of Europe was ham- 


that corner where her hopes of extension are greatest, 
In the future such parts will be as little in the Position 
of colonies towards Russia as Cornwall is towards 
England. While we live in Romuli faece, and not in an 
ideal city, we cannot legislate thus arbitrarily for the 
primary interests of mankind. The same impracticable 
quality appeared in many of the suggestions towards the 
humanising of war, as in the extraordinary proposal that for 
the future no field material should be adopted superior to the 
best material in use in any country. The attitude of all the 
Powers, except Britain and America, on the employment of 
the Dum-Dum bullet in savage warfare is another instance, 
On the second subject, codification of certain branches of 
international law, “the formation,” as M. de Martens called 
it, “of a mutual insurance company against the abuse of 
force in time of war,” the Conference did a great and, we 
trust, a lasting work. It is to such congresses as this, even 
more than to the decisions of courts and the treatises of 
experts, that we look for that ratifying authority so much 
needed in questions of international procedure. We may notice 
among other things that China and Switzerland did not 
approve the Treaty which defined belligerents, since they 
reserved their right of a levée en masse to repel an invasion. 
The old American question of the immunity of private 
property on the high seas was not brought forward by the 
United States deputies, because they saw that there was no 
chance of unanimity, but Mr. Holls prints an interesting 
chapter in support of the American view. We agree with him 
that it is a matter on which there can be no unanimity; each 
nation must decide according to the nature of its own position 
and interests. 

The decisions on the third subject, arbitration, laid down 
rules for mediation by a friendly third Power, and proposed 
to make of war a kind of duello by introducing seconds. 
“What should be done,’ said M. de Nelidoff, “is to 
insist that, before beginning hostilities, the contending 
parties should entrust the settlement of the affair to repre- 
sentatives in whom they can have absolute confidence; who 
will act according to instructions, and who will each defend 
the honour of his principal as he would his own.” It is 
difficult to see how this wouid better the matter. A war, 
unless it is an artificial creation of Governments, is a conflict 
of peoples, and such spiritual quality, such chances of honour 
and loyalty and sacrifice, as survive, would disappear utterly 
if it were reduced to a sordid affair of competing agents and 
vicarious antagonists. There was also a scheme of inter- 
national Commissions d’Enquéte to find out solutions of 
difficulties and elucidate the facts of the case in questions 
which did not involve “ honour or vital interests.” We think 
the proposal a sound one, if kept within its proper place, 
though our experience of leagues for disseminating correct 
information about the late war has not impressed us with the 
honesty of unofficial Commissions of Inquiry. 

Mr. Holls has given us a clear and full summary of what 
was, after all, a most interesting experiment. He is himself an 
optimist, but he is no thin cosmopolitan, but a believer in 
the “unimpaired sovereignty” of each State and the trans- 
cendent claims of patriotism. We have found scarcely a 
sentence of his own to which we would wish to demur 
Sometimes he would seem to push pure reason and philan 
thropy too far, but, like most American publicists, however 
aloof and impartial he is on international matters, on 
American questions, like the Monroe Doctrine, he at once 
becomes an excited special pleader. As for the Conference, 
we admit readily its considerable practical value and the 
purity of its aims. The fact that it could take place at all 
seems to us a symptom of hope for the future government of 
Europe. “ We live in a time,” as the Duc de Broglie said, 
“when it is necessary to take account more and more of the 
moral effect of a great measure, rather than of its material 
and important results.” 





BOLINGBROKE* 

“Tuw Earl of Oxford was removed on Tuesday,” wrote 
Bolingbroke to Swift on August 3rd, 1714, “the Queen died 
on Sunday. What a world it is, and how does fortune banter 
us.” And Bolingbroke was not only bantered by fortune 





* Bolingbroke and his Times, 
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he has remained the sport of an unkind fate 
ever since. Few historians have understood him, while to 
the most depreciation has been an easy task. That his Whig 
contemporaries should have hated him was natural, that the 
over-sterm moralist should believe all the falsehoods that 
the tongue of scandal uttered against him was perhaps 
inevitable ; yet it is difficult to explain the distrust and 
hatred which he has inspired in the moderns. Macaulay 
thought “ brilliant knave ” the truest description; Mr. 
Morley finds him “a consummate posture-maker”; and yet 
he was neither of these things. He cared as little for 
pose as for knavery, and if he were not consistent, that 
was the fault rather of his age than of himself. The 
earlier years of his career were barren of all save 
intrigue and faction. What could he, a political phil- 
osopher, achieve in the field of practical politics, when 
cliques replaced parties, and scarce a statesman knew the 
meaning of loyalty? Indeed, if the first twelve years of 
Bolingbroke’s activity seem ineffectual, it is because he pre- 
ferred untrammelled theory to fettered practice, and yet 
was forced at times to speak and act against his principles. 
But he kept his intellect free and straight. “ As far as | am 
able to recollect,” he once told Swift, “my way of thinking 
has been uniform enough for more than twenty years. True 
it is, to my shame, that my way of acting has not been always 
conformable to my way of thinking. My own passions, and 
interests of other men still more, have led me aside. I 
launched into the deep before I had loaded ballast enough. 
If the ship did not sink, the cargo was thrown overboard. 
The storm itself threw me into port.” A wiser explanation 
of his career than this of his own could hardly be found, and 
the brilliant work which he accomplished may be left to 
silence gossip. 


during his life, 


“But Truth is on my side,” he once arrogantly asserted, 
and in Mr. Walter Sichel Bolingbroke has found a loyal 
and eloquent champion. To criticise Mr. Sichel’s work 
is not easy, because it, is avowedly a fragment, on which 
account, perhaps, its plan appears a trifle confused. The real 
Bolingbroke, the weaver of theories, the man of letters, the 
friend of poets, will be discussed in a second volume, and at 
present we are only asked to follow the statesman’s fortunes 
so far as the accession of George and his own exile. But 
Mr. Sichel has written enough to earn our admiring thanks. 
He has pursued his history in the right spirit, and has begun 
by mastering his hero’s period. The mse-en-scéne is admirable ; 
the treatment of the protagonist cannot be adequately praised 
or blamed until the curtain falls upon the fifth act; and we 
have only reached the second. Thus far, indeed, the “ times” 
obscure Bolingbroke. We have travelled far enough, however, to 
admire the energy of Mr. Sichel’s presentation, the picturesque 
excellence of his style. At times we wish his style were a 
trifle more quiet. He uses, too often for our taste, the arti- 
fices of alliteration and antithesis,—artifices perfectly well 
suited for a brief sketch or a piece of controversy, but 
wearisome when practised through a large and serious volume. 
But even this is a pleasant fault, especially in the field of 
history, where for many years dulness has been esteemed not 
only the highest but the only virtue. Again, Mr. Sichel 
makes certain statements which we can hardly accept. He 
declares, for instance, that in Anne’s reign the state of the 
language was deplorable. “There were Hounslow and Bagshot 
Heaths endangering conversation as well as locomotion.” 
But surely the footpads of speech had been suppressed when 
Anne ascended the throne. Ned Ward and Tom Brown 
had done their worst, and the process of  purifica- 
tion had already been begun by Steele and Addison, 
Swift did not take up a wholly new instrument when 
he sat him down under Dutch William to write The 
Tale of a Tub. Nor do we think that Mr. Sichel is 
justified in condemning Defoe (as he does), not only as 
“often our dreariest novelist,” but as “inartistic.” Dreariness 
must perforce be a matter of taste, but it is the last quality 
that we should detect in Robinson Crusoe, in Moll Flanders, 
in Colonel Jack. Moreover, how can the artist who not only 
created the best romance in the English language, but 
wrote the first incomparable chapters of Colonel Jack, 
be called “jinartistic” ? He can be so called only if 


“artistic” has a narrower meaning than we would put 
upon it. 


However, Mr. Sichel has drawn the world in which Boling- 
broke lived with a brilliant pen. He has sketched Addison 
and Steele, Swift and Arbuthnot, Marlborough and Peter- 
borough, with amazing speed and amazing accuracy. It was a 
hard, practical, and witty age,—an age in which “ deportment 
was more esteemed than diligence,” and common-sense more 
highly rated than imagination. In Bolingbroke’s phrase, there 
was “no profusion of the ethereal spirit” among his contem- 
poraries. Yet, though it may seem paradoxical, the age, 
despite its limitations, was both energetic and original. The 
splendid verse of Pope is a symbol of the best that its skill 
and intelligence could accomplish. And for all its aristocracy, 
a career was open to all the talents, even, as Mr. Sichel 
points out after Voltaire, to the talents of women. Such 
was the world into which Bolingbroke came at the age of 
twenty-two, when he first took his seat in Parliament. 
Already he had made the grand tour, and knew the policy of 
Europe, so that, young as he was, he was already well trained 
in the art of statesmanship. Yet even he must have been 
puzzled at the outset to know which was his own party. For 
the old and moderate Whigs of the Revolution had become the 
new Tories of Queen Anne, and faction had been carried so far 
that neither one side nor the other could arouse the enthu- 
siasm of a patriot. None was more keenly conscious of the 
country’s shortcomings than Bolingbroke. As he cared for 
neither one party nor the other, so he saw clearly that his 
country was heading straight for disaster :— 


“ Britain had triumphed indeed,” he wrotein his Letterson History, 
“to the year one thousand seven hundred and six inclusively, but 
what were her triumphs afterwards? What was her success after 
she proceeded on a new plan? ..... Here let me say that the 
glory of taking towns and winning battles is to be measured by 
the utility that results from these victories. Victories that bring 
honour to the arms may bring shame to the councils of a nation. 
To win a battle, to take a town, is the glory of a general and of 
anarmy! Of this glory we had a very large share in the course 
of the war. But the glory of a nation is to proportion the ends 
she proposes to her interest and her strength; the means she 
employs to the ends she proposes, and the vigour she exerts to 
both.” 


It is no wonder that he who presently wrote these wise 
words was dissatisfied with the politics of histime. If hecould, 
he would have established a party of his own, which he would 
have called “a country party.” But, said he, “a country 
party must be authorised by the voice of the country..... . 
a party thus constituted is improperly called party. It is the 
nation speaking and acting in the discourse and conduct of 
particular men.” Thus Bolingbroke was the actual prede- 
cessor of the “New England” party; thus he foresaw the 
“ Venetian oligarchy ” of the Whigs, of which we afterwards 
heard so much; and whatever we may think of his 
achievement, we must acknowledge that his political 
philosophy has rarely been contradicted. In home as 
in foreign policy he was alike astute. He was on 
the side of the Union, for instance. Writing of James I, 
he said: “The Union was too great an undertaking for so bad 
a workman. We must think that the general arguments 
against it were founded on prejudice; on false and narrow 
notions.” And he alone ina lethargic England saw the import- 
ance of Gibraltar, holding that England should be a Mediter- 
ranean Power. But the intrigues of Parliament were too strong 
for him, and he left England to the Venetian oligarchs rather 
than face an impeachment. “Had there been the least reason 
to hope for a fair and open trial,” he wrote to Lord Lans- 
downe, “after having been already prejudged unheard by two 
Houses of Parliament, I should not have declined the strictest 
examination. I challenge the most inveterate of my enemies 
to produce any instance of criminal correspondence, or the 
least corruption in any part of the Administration in which I 
was concerned......I have always been too much an 
Englishman to sacrifice the interest of my country to any 
foreign ally whatsoever; and ‘tis for this crime only that I 
am now driven from thence.” But exile was not an unmixed 
misfortune to Bolingbroke. It turned him ultimately to 
philosophy and literature, and gave him a place in a larger 
world than politics. Mr. Sichel has traced his career to the 
year of his first exile; we shall expect with curiosity the 





second and more important volume. 
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KHURASAN AND SISTAN.* 


Kuvrisin, or Khorassan as it is popularly written, is a 
singularly interesting country to students of Persian history. 
Without going so far back as Alexander's conquests and 
foundations, or the great days of Parthian and Sasanian rule, 
there have been periods of remarkable brilliancy in the 
northern province of Iran since the Arabian invasion. Under 
the Caliphate Khurisiin was generally independent in some 
degree. When Harin-er-Rashid divided the provinces 
between his two sons, Mamin, the son of the bondwoman, 
was allotted Khurisiin and the east, and the superiority of 
his army, recruited in the hardy north, assured his supremacy. 
His general, Tahir, founded a dynasty in Khurisin which 
exercised little less than sovereign powers; and after the 
brief tumultuous interval when the arms of the Coppersmith’s 
son ranged unchecked over Persia, Khurasin again became in 
all but name a kingdom under the Saiminid Princes ; who held 
Royal state for over a century at Nishapir, as well as at 
Samarkand, in spite of the menace of the border Turks, until at 
length they gave way before the strenuous will of Mahmid of 
Ghazni. Though Ghazni was his stronghold, Mahmid ruled also 
over Khurisin; it was from Tis in that province the Firdausi 
came to join the circle of poets and men of learning who 
surrounded the famous Sultan; and at Nishapir stands the 
tomb of Omar Khayyam, neglected and disdained by modern 
Persians as the shrine of a heretic. Khuraisin was the high- 
way by which the successive armies of invaders from Central 
Asia marched into Persia. Here came the Seljiks in the 
eleventh century, and founded an Empire which has seldom 
been excelled in power or statesmanlike order. Through 
Khurasiin tramped the armies of the Khwirizm Shah, and 
the devastating horsemen of the lean Mongol tribes, eager to 
fatten on the rich cities of the defenceless Caliphate. It is a 
land full of memories, of poetry, of tradition; the well-read 
traveller meets familiar landmarks at every step, and the 
antiquary longs for shovel and pick to investigate the secrets 
of the historic mounds. 


Colonel Yate, however, does not encourage any such enthu- 
siasts. He is content to record the humdrum details of his 
journeys through Khurasan and the neighbouring province of 
Sistin (the Arabic Sijistan, and the old Persian Nauréz) with 
very little reference to the history of the places he visited. 
It is only incidentally that the archeologist finds grist for 
his special mill, in descriptions of the fort at Taraku, for 
instance, Rustem’s legendary birthplace, or the traces of 
Nadir’s works at the Kal‘at-i-Nadiri, or the curious Gumbad- 
i-Kabis, and even then the descriptions are valuable merely 
as showing the state of the monuments, not as throwing 
any fresh light upon their origin. Colonel Yate’s principal 
authority for Persian history is a recent work by a native 
official, and he appears to be very slightly acquainted with the 
medieval writers. He refers indeed to “a Persian history, 
compiled by Muhammad Khavand Shah,” in such a manner 
that one almost doubts whether in this name he recognised 
the well-known Mirkhondor Mir-Khwind. He says that “the 
exact date when Ibu-Haukal wrote is unknown,” whereas it 
is ascertained to be A.D. 978, and the only edition or 
translation of the famous geographer with which he seems 
to be acquainted is Ouseley’s superseded version. He refers 
to a drawing given in the Sani-ad-daula’s book of a coin of 
the “ Kalifah” Mamiun presenting the name of the Imam 
er-Rizi (whom he persistently calls Raza) and the title 
“ Zavviriyasatain,” as though it were something novel. It is 
hardly necessary to say that such coins occur in all numismatic 
catalogues, or that Dhu-r-riisatain, the title so oddly spelt, 
does not refer to the “double chief ”’-ship of the Imam, but to 
the dual functions of the vizir el-Fadl. Such perversions of 
names as “ Halagu,” “ Ujaita,” “ Eltayah,” “ Mashhad-i-Maka- 
das,” “ Ni’-Amat Ulla,” “ Kilah-i-Dukhtar,” “ Hamadulla,” 
“ Nakhara,” “Ghaz,” “Shah Ruhk” (thrice in two pages), 
whether signs of ignorance or of slipshod proof-correcting, show 
that the book is not to be accepted as a safe guide in matters 
relating to Arabic or Persian scholarship. Itis not, however, to 
be dismissed as useless. No doubt Sir F.J. Goldsmid’s Eastern 
Persia covers much of the same ground, but any detailed 
description of the country and people by a shrewd observer, 





* Khurasan and Sistan, By Lieutenant-Colonel C. E. Yate, C.S.I., C.M.G., 
Indian Statf Corps. 
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such as Colonel Yate undoubtedly is, must be interesting jn 
its way. From a political point of view Colonel Yate has 
much to say that is important. As a member of the Afghan 
Boundary Commission he has enjoyed peculiar advantages jn 
studying the progress of Russia on the confines of Persia and 
Afghanistan, and it is clear that he regards the orderly, if 
grasping, government of the Czar as a decided improvement 
upon the anarchy of Turkoman tribes. The Afghans, he says 
are satisfied with the new frontier laid down after the 
Penjdeh “incident”—a fact which we certainly should not 
have inferred from the Ameer's recent autobiography—and 
Herat had visibly improved in population and prosperity in 
the interval between 1885 and the author's next visit in 1893 
Like the Ameer, Colonel Yate enlarges on the friendly 
attitude of the Afghans towards England :— 

“This feeling is gaining ground more and more every year 
not only in the army, but amongst the people of the country 
generally, and the animosity against us caused by the losses 
inflicted by us upon them during the war is year by year dying 
out. In the south this is less marked than in the north. In 
Kandahar, for instance, the people know nothing of and think 
little of the Russians. ‘hey have heard of them, but nothing 
more, and have no immediate knowledge, or dread of them. The 
farther north one goes the more this is altered, and the moreone 
hears of complaints against the Russians. I have several times 
had it said to me by Afghans, ‘ Well, if we are to come under a 
European Power, we hope it may be under you.’ ‘Why?’ said I, 
* Because,’ was the reply, ‘with you our women are safe: see 
what it is with the Russians.’ There is no doubt, I think, that 
the excellent discipline in this respect preserved throughout the 
British Army during the Afghan War of 1879-81 was productive 
of the best results in the minds of the Afghan people. During 
our two years’ occupation of Afghanistan, so far as is known, not 
& woman was touched or molested in any way.” 

That Russian encroachments upon Persia are to be 
expected is no news to any one, but Colonel Yate found 
that the chief desire among Russian officers was to join the 
Transcaspian railway with the Indian lines, and make Herat 
the point of junction. In other words, Herat was to be 
seized by friendly agreement with England, in order to pro- 
vide Russia with an easy road into India, on the pretext of 
commercial advantages, which are not perceptible even upon 
paper. The incurable corruption and inefficiency of the Per- 
sian Government, of course, play admirably into the hands of 
Russia. The Persian Government prohibited all export of 
cattle or grain; nevertheless the Russian Commissariat got 
all the meat for the troops in Transcaspia from Kkurisin; 
whilst in the Persian Gulf by the probity of the British 
Resident the prohibitive orders were strictly observed, and 
the British trade in wheat and purchase of mules was abso- 
lutely stopped. Sie vos non vobis ! 

The volume contains some curious notes on manners and 
customs, but the author's official rank as Consul-General at 
Mashhad prevented any real intimacy, and we feel throughout 
that we are seeing Persia through an outsider’s eyes. The 
villagers used to receive him in a characteristic fashion. 
First came a man with a dish of grapes; then another man, 
or an old woman, with some aromatic seeds burning on a tray, 
which he set down on the ground before the visitors; “ finally, 
on arrival at the village, a sheep's throat was cut, and 
the blood allowed to flow just in front of us, the bleeding head 
being drawn across the road just in front of our horses’ 
noses.” This was at a Tarki-speaking village, but the rite of 
welcome was similar in Sistin. Colonel Yate found another 
custom at Mashhad which deserves notice :— 

“Near the Suréb gate stands an old and broken figure 
of a tiger, carved out of a block of stone. Riding past 
I often noticed a bevy of women around this tiger, and one 
woman in the centre seated astride of it. The tiger in question 
was said to have been carved by a stone-cutter some 150 years 
ago, and he left a will that it was to be erected over his grave as 
atombstone. Presumably the stone-cutter is buried underneath. 
At any rate the record of his skill still remains by the roadside, 
and all women who want children for some reason or other make 
pilgrimages to this tiger, and apparently with the best results, 
to judge from the numbers who throng to it. The woman 1s 
seated on the stone tiger, and various incantations are goné 
through, such as the cutting of a string with forty knots, and 
other things, and the ceremony is over.” 

We wonder whether the forty knots have anything to say to 
the “ Forty Maidens” who are commemorated in so many 4 
Kal‘at-i-Dukhtar in Persia. There is an excellent account of 
the wealthy shrine of the Imam Riza at Mashhad, where pil- 
grims not only acquire great sanctity by their pious visits, but 
also have the privilege of forming temporary unions with the 
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women of the place, terminable on departure,—a privilege of 
hich the holy men do not scruple to avail themselves. Colonel 
Yate gives a very vivid account of the famous Muharram 
atival of Husain, where, among other sights in the barbarous 


te: Pie 
procession, he saw “a small child in arms of about three 
years of age, Who also had his little knife in his hand, and 


vas cut all over the head, and both his head and face were a 
mass of blood, but still he held on to his knife bravely as he 
was carried past.” The volume is illustrated by some good 
photographs. English readers will wish for a glossary of the 
numerous Persian terms employed without explanation; and 
the index is most inadequate. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
Recrnt Scandinavian fiction has shown a marked tendency 
towards the harshest and most uncompromising realism, 
partly, no doubt, as the result of a literary revulsion against 
the fascinations of legendary mythical and elfin romance. 
We are glad to find the pendulum swinging back in the latter 
direction in the works of some of the younger writers, and to 
welcome in this delightful volume by Selma Lagerlof evidence 
of the unabated vitality of that vein of fantastic invention 
which ran purest in the tales of Andersen. The influence of 
Goethe's Wilhelm Meister is obvious in the longest and most 
beautiful story of the collection. Ingrid, the heroine, reminds 
us of Mignon—indeed the parallel is admitted by the writer— 
and the strolling players and the blind musician enhance the 
resemblance. But when all deductions are made on the 
score of indebtedness, the originality of plot and treatment 
remain unquestioned. Gunnar Hede, the hero, is a 
young man of good social position and strongly marked 
artistie leaniggs. Summoned home from his studies at 
the University to rebuiid the shattered fortunes of his 
family, he resorts to the calling of an ancestor and turns travel- 


ling pedlar, only to lose his reason after the failure of a | 
disastrous deal in goats. Thenceforward he continues to | 


roam the country with his pack, a harmless lunatic, dressed 
in peasant garb. In the course of his wanderings he strays 
into a churchyard and rescues from an open grave a young 
girl who had been buried while in a trance. This girl, an 
orphan and a waif, had been removed from a troupe of 
strolling players and adopted by a benevolent pastor. But 
when the madman carries her home in her grave-clothes in 
his pack to the pastor's house, the pastor's wife is frightened 
out of her wits, the girl beseeches her rescuer to carry her 
away to an old woman’s hut in the woods, and the old 
woman eventually obtains her a position in the house of the 


Gregor Petrow is a young schoolmaster, an earnest, high- 
minded youth, who is paying his addresses to the eldest of the 
three daughters of the Pope or priest of the village. The 
priest consents to favour his suit if he will enter the 
priesthood, and offers him pecuniary assistance while 
pursuing his studies. On his return from Lemberg 
four years later, Gregor falls violently in love with Zenobia’s 
younger sister. Zenobia, though cut to the heart by his 
defection, relinquishes her claim and the wedding-day is fixed, 
when Wasylya—the younger sister—dies with appalling sud- 
denness of some mysterious illness. On recovering from the 
blow, which he regards in the light of a judgment on him for 
his desertion, Gregor decides to renew his suit to Zenobia. 
They are married, Zenobia makes him an adoring and 
devoted wife, but the young priest speedily finds that every one 
looks askance on her, including her own father. Subsequently 
a rejected suitor of Zenobia’s calmly volunteers the informa- 
tion to the unhappy Gregor that his wife is generally sus- 
pected of having poisoned her sister. As the evidence 
steadily accumulates Gregor taxes his wife with the crime; 
her indignant denial only reassures him for a while, as Hypolit 
—the rival—adduces fresh proof of her guilt. Finally, on her 
husband’s saying that he would only believe her innocence 
if she protested it on her deathbed, the unhappy Zenobia, 
taking him at his word, poisons herself in order to regain 
his confidence. And then, after her martyrdom, the truth 
comes out, by the confession of the Pope’s servant, that 
Wasylya was accidentally poisoned by some arsenic powders 
which she had obtained from the village witch to improve her 
complexion, Apart from the exceptional poignancy of the story, 
the author's artistic use of local colour, her knowledge of the 
homely details of Ruthenian life, and her intimate apprecia- 
tion of racial characteristics lend interest to this intensely 








madman’s mother. There Ingrid learns the identity of her 
rescuer, learns also that he is none other than the handsome 
student who had befriended her when she was with the 
mountebanks, and devotes herself to the task of charming him 
back to sanity. The story, which when presented in bare outline 
seems fantastic and even grotesque, is rendered touching and 
convincing by the ingenuous charm and sincerity of the 
narrator. There is nothing macabre in the weird interview in 
the graveyard, or the harrowing scene when the poor heroine, 
miraculously restored to life, realises that her benefactress is 
only too anxious to be rid of her, and resolves to take refuge 
with the poor peasant woman. There is humour, too, in the | 
characters of the acrobat and bis wife, and the peculiarity of | 
their old horse, so accustomed to work a merry-go-round that 
he will not draw a cart except to the accompaniment of a 
Jew’'s harp. 

The quality of Miss Dorothea Gerard’s work varies a good 
deal, and we confess to having been somewhat disappointed 
with some of her recent novels, especially those dealing with 
cosmopolitan society in high places. But in The Supreme 
Crime, a most striking story of Ruthenian life in Austria, she 
is once more the Miss Dorothea Gerard who gave us Orthodox 
and Recha, in other words, at her very best. The motive of 
the story is given in the quotation from Heine on the title- 
page:—‘ Der schlimmste Wurm, des Zweifels Dolehgedanken.” 


* (1.) From a Swedish Homestead. By Selma Lagerlif. Translated by Jessie 
Bréchner, Lonton: W. Heinemann. [ts.]——(2.) The Supreme Crime, By 
Dorothea Gerard (Madame Longard de Longgarde). London: Methuen and 




















0. (bs..——(3.) Northborough Cross. By L.CopeCornford. London: George 

Allen, [6s.)—(4.) Prince Rupert the Buccaneer. By C. J. Cutclitle Hyne. 

London : Methuen and Co. [6s.]——(5.) The Warden of the Marches. By Sydney | 

U.Grier. London: W. Blackwood and Sons. [6s.] (6.) The Eternal Quest. 

By John A. Stevart. London: Hutchinson and Co. [63.] —(7.) The Vhird 
oor, By Mrs. Dudeney. London: Methuenand Co. [6s.] 


(8.) A Secretary | 
(Gs 
L9s. J 


@ Legation. By li ype Dawlish. London: Methuen and Co. 


engrossing narrative. A striking feature in the story is the 
attitude of Hypolit Jarewicz, a disciple of Nietzsche's, who, 
believing Zenobia to be guilty, admires her for her ruthless- 
ness, and tries to make love to her at the very same time that 
he is supplying her husband with proofs of her guilt. 
Northborough Cross, as a novel of cathedral society, 
suggests comparisons with Trollope, but apart from the 
setting, there is hardly anything in common between Mr: 
Cope Cornford’s clever story and the work of the genial mid- 
Victorian novelist. For while Trollope’s attitude to the 
Church and the clergy was always kindly or indulgent, Mr, 
Cornford’s book is permeated by a distinct anti-clerical bias 
—we had almost said animus. Not one of the clergy who 
figure in the dramatis persone commands our respect; 
Canon Glossop, the loose-lipped sensualist with green, shifty 
eyes, is apeculiarly odious personage; the Dean is a pedant anda 
snob; and the hero’s father an amiable but utterly unspiritual 
weakling. Lured by the greed of gain, they fall victims without 
exception to the blandishments of an unscrupulous company 
promoter, who after one liquidation restarts his company 
with the funds realised by the sale of sundry chests, con- 
taining the lost treasures of the chapter, which he 
burglariously removes from the cathedral vaults. The only 
persons who, living under the shadow of the cathedral, are 
moved by the grandeur of its fabric and the glamour of its 
past are both laymen. The old architect is excellently drawn. 
but the hero is a rather shadowy figure. But the book must 


| stand or fall as an indictment of clerical life in a cathedral 


town, and as such we cannot help feeling that it is grossly 
exaggerated and unjust. 

Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne has taken Prince Rupert's cruise to the 
West Indies (1651-52) as the groundwork of his romance, and 
woven on to it a pretty series of adventures for the Prince 
Palatine. In one instance, however, the ingenious author 
fails, contrary to his usual practice, to “join his flats.’ 
Prince Rupert, in the opening chapters of the book, lets 
out the King’s ships, of which he is in command, to the 
Governor of Tortuga for a certain time, in order—and a 


special point is made of this—to obtain the money to release 


his old comrades in arms who, exported by Cromwell as 
mulignants, have been sold into slavery under the name of 
engag’s. Well and good; the ficet sails, and Rupert joins 


| himself to the Buccaneers, with whom he has a series of blood- 


curdling adventures, which continue till the middle of the very 
last chapter. Finally, Rupert and his disguised (female) secre. 


itary return to Tortuga, where, coerced by sundry pricks of a 
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dagger, the Governor pays Rupert fifty thousand pounds and 
returns the fleet. Whereupon Rupert resumes his proper 
place once more as Admiral of the King’s fleet, the curtain 
is immediately “rung down,” and not a single word is said 
about the fate of the unfortunate engagés for whose 
benefit the whole venture was undertaken. Apart from this 
point, Prince Rupert the Buccaneer is filled with rousing 
adventures, and will be much enjoyed, especially by young 
gentlemen at home for the Easter holidays. 

It is not often that the jaded reviewer becomes as absorbed 
in the perusal of a book “for notice” as did the present 
writer in Mr. Grier’s The Warden of the Marches. It is an 
exceedingly interesting and exciting story of life on the Indian 
frontier, Whatever may be the reader's views on the vexed 
question of frontier policy, he will be far more likely to 
extend his sympathy to Major North, who has for some years 
“run the frontier,’ than to the Commissioner and his 
academic theories of a peace policy of non-interference. Mr. 
Grier’s well-known power of conscientious characterisation 
stands him in good stead in his present book, the personages 
in which are as well drawn and as carefully differentiated 
from each other as if they had not an adventure between 
them. 

Mr. Steuart hardly makes it sufficiently clear to his readers 
what he means by calling his hook The Eternal Quest. There 
is no particular quest in which the characters are engaged. 
The story is a quiet, every-day tale of a Scotch village, in 
which live, amongst some minor characters, a retired General, 
an old Army chaplain, and a banker; and this trio have 
the honour of being the parents of the young people with 
whose fortunes the story is concerned. The result is a read- 
able book, though one cannot but think that the “ General” 
resembles the dictatorial fathers of the last century 
rather than the submissive parents whom the rising genera- 
tion have produced by unremitting care in their education. 
However, of course his hero son overrules him in the long 
run and gets his own way,—and perhaps, after all, “one’s 
own way” is the true object of Mr. Steuart’s “ eternal quest.” 

Women readers will probably think it a debatable point ag 
to whether Mrs. Penrice would not at the end of The Third 
Floor have risked everything to tell Valencia that she was 
her daughter. It would, of course, be difficult to tell one’s 
child that one had, for very sufficient cause, divorced her 
father and then remarried him after an intervening further 
matrimonial experiment, but it would, one would think, be still 
more difficult for a woman to live close to her child and see 
her constantly and yet keep such a secret. Mrs. Dudeney 
always lovesa “problem,” and she certainly propounds one 
here. The book is clever, like all this author’s work, and she 
has not lost her power of setting the every-day life of her 
characters before the reader with almost photographic 
accuracy of detail. Valencia, the girl heroine, is not quite so 
attractive as she is meant to be, but few authors are con- 
vincing in this regard. Anyhow, it is satisfactory to be able 
to say that the story is pleasant reading, a proposition not 
invariably applicable to Mrs. Dudeney’s earlier work. 

Mr. Hope Dawlish gives us in A Secretary of Legation a 
cleverly written novel of diplomatic life, with, for its main 
motive, the recrudescence of the gambling mania in a woman 
happily married, hut with a tempestuous past. The madness 
of Mrs. Trehearne, for it can be described by uo other word, 
her ruthlessness in exacting from Hal Dale a return for her 
former generosity, the revenge of the acid spinster Miss 
Vaughan, and the magnanimity of the gambler’s husband, are 
described with considerable ability by the author. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


penne teenies 
HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


History of English Literature. By E.J. Mathew. (Macmillan 
and Co. 4s. 6d.)—Mr. Mathew takes a rapid survey of the 
literary activities and products of some twelve hundred years in 
about four times as few pages. Of course he has to use much 
compression, but he does this with an adequate sense of propor- 
tion. He has collected a number of personal and literary facts, 
accompanied by dates, and illustrated by quotations, Much of 


his hook—the earlier part especially—will be found useful, and 
even interesting. We cannot, however, advise our readers to 





p'ace an implicit confidence in his judgments. His estimate of 
George Eliot (absurdly described in the index as “ Eliot 
George”) seems to us especially mistaken. “An improvement 
was to be found in ‘Silas Marner’”! This is as ample an 
«ppreciation as Mr. Mathew can rise to of one of the finest 
tales of the age. Again, the philosophical power of Lord 
Tennyson seems to us to be inadequately estimated. “Red. 
gauntlet” would hardly be selected by most lovers of Walter 
Scott as one of his three best fictions, though they wight 
be willing to put “Rob Roy” and “The Antiquary” in that 
rank, The strange opinion that Mrs. Barrett Browning was 
superior to her husband is strangely expressed by saying that she 
was “as a poetess her husband’s superior.” Elsewhere Misg 
Christina Rossetti is preferred to Mrs. Browning. Could one say 
that Victoria was as a Queen superior to George III.? But Mr, 
Mathew’s English is sometimes remarkable in one who would be 
an authority on literature. We are told about Prince Rasselas 
that “to get cheerful, his sister and he paid a visit to the 
Pyramids and Catacombs.” 








ALFRED THE GREAT. 

Alfred the Great. By Warwick H. Draper, M.A. (Elliot 
Stock. 5s.)—This is a sketch—so, indeed, the author desiguates 
it—rather than a history. Thus it is specially adapted for its 
purpose, to give a boldly outlined picture of the great Kiny, one 
that the average reader, with no more qualification than ordinary 
intelligence and interest in the subject supply, will be able to 
appreciate. From this point of view, Mr. Draper's work is all 
that could be wished. Seven “ studies” on details connected with 
Alfred follow. The au'henticity of Asser’s Life is discussed, 
the conclusion reached being that generally accepted by sane 
critics,—that it is genuine on the whole, though containing, ag 
it stands, not a few interpolations. The external evidence 
iz satisfactory, not because any old manuscript exists, but 
because we have a facsimile, of authority beyond suspicion, 
which marks the manuscript destroyed in 1731 as of the 
tenth century, and so before the work of Florence of 
Worcester ‘Ibe subjects of the other ‘studies ” are “ Alfred’s 
Legislation,” “ Alfred’s Local Government,” “ Alfred as a Man of 
Letters,” “The Oxford Myth” (which has to take its place 
among the audacious fictions by which medieval corporations 
sought to strengthen their title to disputed properties), “'l'he 
Vale of the White Horse,” and “ Alfred’s Burial Place.” This 
last is a painful story. Henry VIIL.’s Commissioners “ swerp- 
ing away all the rotten bones,” while they ‘‘ think the silver [of 
the shrine] will amount to near two thousand marks,” and the 
county authorities in 1786 routing “amidst the ashes of our 
Alfreds and our Edwards ” to build a new Bridewell, fill us with 
disgust. Notes on “ Alfred’s Jewel” (“the most precious 
personal relic of English history ”) and other interesting matters 
are added. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
————>———- 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not beon 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 


Queen Victoria, 1819-1901. By Richard R. Holmes. (Longmans 
and Co 5s. net.)—This isa reprint from the edition of 1897, which 
appeared, it will be remembered, with ‘‘ authority,” the Queen 
herself contributing notes on the incidents of her childhood and 
youth, and correcting some common errors relating to this period. 
Mr. Holmes now adds a supplementary chapter, in which he 
carries on the narrative from the Diamond Jubilee to the close. 
The greater portion of this is naturally given to the events in 
South Africa in their bearing on the Queen’s life. Every one 
recognises how great and close it wa3. That the physical 
strain of the war shortened her life seems likely, but 
to say so is not to pronounce any adverse opinion on 
British policy. A profoundly sympathetic nature in one who 
took so close an interest, and performed such an important part, 
in the politics of the time could not have escaped their over- 
powering pressure. And she never spared herself, or even 
allowed herself the relaxation which advancing years and 
diminishing strength demanded. ‘‘ The same careful thought 
was bestowed as in earlier years on every matter brought before 
her for decision or advice.” 


Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. New Series, 
Vol. XIV. (Longmans and Co, 21s.)—The contributions to this 
volume are as various and as interesting as usual. On the side of 
social history we have Miss Frances G. Davenport’s paper on 
“The Decay of Villeinage in East Anglia,” a study founded on 
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The reoords of Forncott Manor, in Norfolk. These are especially 
ful! in two periods, 1272-1307 and ‘1376-1378. The latter are 

suliarly valuable as they relate to a critical period in the 
restos of labour. To the same province belong Mr. W. J. 
Corbett’s essay on “ The Tribal Hidage,” and “ The Inqnisitions 
of Depopul tion in 1517 and the‘ Domesday of Taclosures, tbe 
Edwin F. Gay and I. S. Leadam, M.A. Military history is repre- 
sented by “The Battle of Dunbar,” by Mr. Frith, and politics by 
«The Development of Political Parties during the Reign of 
Queen Anne,” by Walter Frewen Lord, and a paper on “ Anglo- 
Russian Relations,” by Mrs. D’Arcy Coliyer. 





Roger Ludlow: the Colonial Lawmaker. By John M. Taylor, 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 6s )—Mr. Taylor brings out various 
points in New England history which are not always emphasised 
as they should be, All the founders of the new State were not of 
the same spirit, nor h»d the same ideals. As in the Old England 
the conflict was between monarchy and democracy, so in the New 
it was between democracy and theocracy. The communicants 
were to be the governing body. Ludlow’s statesminship and 
good legal training stood him and his fellow-workers in good 
stead. Mr. Tuylor gives an interesting account of his official 
and personal ties, and makes an instructive book of it. 


The Golden Ship, and other Tales. Translated from the 
Swahili. (Universities’ Mission to Central Africa. 23. 6d. net.)—It 
is easy enough to see the Arab strain which probably gives the 
Swahili race its best qualities. Any one of these five stories 
might have found a place in an edition of “ The Arabian Nights.” 
They were originally put into shape by Bishop Steere, to whom 
they were dictated by natives of Zanzibar. The longest and 
best of them, “ The Golden Ship,” was translated by Captain 
Ogle, R.N., and the others have been publisbed in Swahili by 
the Society which is responsible for this volume and by the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. They have 
been admirably illustrated by Miss Lilian Bell, who has furnished 
the drawings for four of the five, and Miss Alice B. Woodward, 
who has taken charge of “ The Wonderful Warrior.” 


The Country Gentleman’s Estate-book, 1901. Edited and com- 
piled by W. Broomball. (16 Cockspur Street, Pall Mall. 3s. 6d.)— 
This volume, the ninth issue, gives the usual abundance of 
information as to estate management, agriculture, and horti- 
culture, and it also contains a mass of information about the 
Country Gentlemen’s Association. It is not within our province 
to recommend this particular venture. We may, however, point 
out the great advantages which may be secured by an intelligent 
use of the co-operative system. Growers, if they could only shake 
off their supineness and suspicion, might make better terms for 
themselves. Here is an instance for whicb the writer of this 
notice can vouch. A half-sieve of plums weighing 241b. net was 
sold for 1s. (not quite covering commission and carriage). In 
241b. there would be, say, two hundred and fifty plums. Fruit of 
exactly the same kind and quality was selling at this time in 
baskets of ten at 9d. per basket. Allowing 14d. for the cost of 
the basket and the labour of arranging with leaves, we geta 
retail price of 18s. 9d., against a prime cost of 3s, 8d. There is 
something wrong in this distribution. 


Our Fate and the Zodiac. By Margaret Mayo. (Brentano’s, 
New York.)—The writer of this notice owns that he did 
not go beyond the first chapter, which treats of Aquarius and 
those who are born under his influence (January 20th to 
February 19th). His birthday falls within these limits, and he 
found himself credited with “a noble progressive nature, a quick 


receptive mind, and a taint of genius inclining equally toward | 


any of the fine arts,” possessed of “inherent dignity and excel- 
lent reason,” having “a place among the valiant and strong.” 
All this was so palpably true—or false, that the writer went no 
further. It should be noted that the Cusp, “the period inclu- 
sive between the 15th and the 25th of any montb,” blends the 
characteristics of the two signs. 


The Scottish Parliament Before the Union of the Crowns. By 
Robert S. Rait. (Blackie and Son. 5s. net.)—This volume con- 
tains the Stanhope Prize Essay (1899), and will doubtless take its 
place as the standard authority on its subject. ‘That subject 
is, indeed, limited in extent, and not particularly interesting. 
It may almost be said that Scotland has had no constitutional 
history. It had a Parliament, indeed, but the existence of 
this body was of a very shadowy kind, and stands in curious 
contrast to what we know of the representative House of the 
southern kingdom. What was to be said of its history has 
been well said in this volume. 
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use GOLDEN MACASSAR OIL, which does not stain or darken the 
hair or linen. Sizes—3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. Sold by Stores, Chemists, 
and A. ROWLAND and SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 





For the best values now obtainable in 
CARPETS 
a: HAMPTON’S S,.u80257 
CARPETS 


Which is sent free, and should be seen 

by all before purchas.ng elsewhere. 
AXMINSTER CARPETS, English make, 3s. 11d. yd. Patterns free. 
WILTON CARPETS, finest quality made, 6s. 3d. yd. Patterns free. 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


> 


Arbuthnot (Sir R. K.), Details and Station Bill for a Battleship (Simpkin) 2'6 


Bennett (C. E.) and Bristol (G. P.), The Teaching of Latin and Greek in 











the Secondary School, Cr 8v0 ......cccccsscssccscsssscccccsscsceeessorsees (Longmans) 5/0 
Bismarck (Prince Herbert), The Love Letters of Prince Bismarck, 2 vols. 

OID indicioxaccdsnckenesioseboia sunbnecsensen’ (Heinemann) 20,0 
Boldrewood (Rolf), In Bad Company, and other Stories, er 8vo (Macmillan) 60 
Calendar of the Inner Temple Records (A), Vol. III., imp 8ve ...(Sotheran) 20 0 
Carnegie (A.), The Gospel of Wealth, and other Timely Essays ...(K. Paul) 86 
Charters of the Borough of Cambridge (The), 8vo (Camb, Univ. Press) 76 
Cleeve (L.), Plato’s Handmaiden, Cr 8vO  .......ssssssesseseeseesenecescereoeees (Long) 60 
Colloquies of Criticism ; or, Literature and Democratic Patronage (Unwin) 5 0 

26 


Daily Gems from D. L. Moody, selected by his Daughter (Morgan & Scott) 


Dale (T. F.), The Eighth Duke of Beaufort and the Badminton Hunt, 




















DN Dixcscsshasnhndsdrepeanocestaeicnrstpeopesserssuaneasonsbans os 
Deasy (H. H. P.), In Tibet and Chinese Turkestan, 8vo ...(Unwin) 21.0 
Drury (W. D.), Open Air Gardening, Cr 8VO............ssserseeeee (AL. U. Gill) 76 
Dutf (Sir M. E. G.), Notes from a Diary, 1889-1891, 2 vols. (J. Murray) 180 
Eck (H. V. &.), The Incarnation, cr 8V0 ...........cccsccccccsesscsscorees (Longmans) 50 
Emery (G. F.), A Treatise on Company Law under the Acts 18 2-1900, 

TOW. mcisniadusisss sh ananlendaaeasinineasasetiea ehowesaniupsevitminsssaiaihabeniamcasaeseeee (E. Wilson) 21,0 
Fitzgerald (P.), Fifty Years of Catholic Life and Social Progress, 2 vols. 

PD ccntinuipnnlisnensiadeneaisduannegeoscbubianbossseceseemnsesnnetone ...(Unwin) 21/0 
Francis (M. E.), Pastorals of Dorset, er 8 uongmans) 6,0 
George (H. B.), The Relations of Geography and History, er 8vo 

(Oxford Univ. Press) 46 
Hackett (J.), History of the Orthodox Greek Church of Cyprus, 

SPMD METE, OUD cccancvecesncosssiedpssscsecesxtsesesuossnaveenonns aosecuveaseens (Methuen) 15/0 
Holmes (C. J.), Constable (Artists’ Library), 4to .............. (Unicorn Press) 26 
Irving (H. B.), Stories of French Criminals of the Nineteenth Century, 

MOIR cas sabcthcsovacbhcesnickeotss susconssanevevskuoeashaceses byostaecuscaneacssneaen (Heinemann) 10/0 
King (Bolton), Italy To-Day, Svo Kanchonpudanecontnenpseteotees (Nisbet) 12,0 
Lee (Elizabeth), Britain Over the Seas: a Reader for Schools (J. Murray) 2/6 
J eighton (M. C. and R.), In the Shadow of Guilt, er 8vo............ (Richards) 60 
Meade (L. T.) and Halifax (C.), A Race with the Sun ......... (Ward & Lock) 50 
Meredith (George), A Reading of Life. and other Poems, cr 8vo (Constable) 6/0 





XNevinson (H. W.), The Plea of Pan, cr vo 
Oldtield (J.), The Penalty of Death; or, Problem of Capital Punishment, 

er 5vo 
Paterson (W. R.), The Eternal Conflict, cr 8vo . 


.(Heinemann) 



























..(Constable) 210 


(J. Murray) 5/0 
(Bell) 3,6 





Piper (C. W.), A First Book of the Lens, cr 8VO ...........sceeeeeeeeeeeeee(Hazell) 2/6 
Prichard (K. and H.), Karadoc, Count of Gerzy : a Romance ...(Constable) 6/0 
Prowse (5. O.), VOyaCy, CLBVO viccooasessccovsssenvarss (Heinemann) 6/0 
Records of the Borough of Leicester, Vol. II., 8vo......(Camb. Univ. Press) 25/0 
Reynolds (O.), Papers on Mechanical and Physical Subjects, Vol. II., 

UNE TIO 4s cstncntcdanvvorsiuinastadarnnes thommaewttbienckascenictaeenee (Camb. Univ. Press) 21/0 
Ridgeway (W.), The Early Age of Greece, Vol. I., 8vo (Camb, Univ. Press) 21/0 
Slattery (C. L.), Felix Reville Brunot, 1820-1898, cr 8vo............ (Longmans) 6/6 
Songs of Alcxus (The), Translation and Notes by J. S. Easbhy-Smith, 

PP NID: ans cenclevaenaeudaabusbinsperecenikpubusbouisevchscrs okshieasedesbekouasseaesen (Hirschfeld) 10'6 
Stillman (W. J.), Autobiography of a Journalist, 2 vols., 8vo_ ...(Richards) 240 
Swift (Jonathan), The Journal to Stella, er 8vo , ..(Methuen) 60 } 
‘Tarkington (B.), Monsieur Beaucaire, cr 8vo... (J. Murray) 26 | 
‘Told by the Taffrail, by Sundowner, cr 8vo ... atto & Windus) 36 | 
Tuck (R.), Sermon Seed : 52 Studies for Sermo TO svccosscoseoves(asbet) 6/0 | 
Warden (Florence), Once Too Often, Cr 8V0 .........cccseseeseecceseeeceeeesees (Long) 6,0 
Webmore (Helen C.), The Last of the Great Scouts: the Life Story of 

RO TG tie, MEN TED «cc ccndessnhseskbndincusscensnneonbuannieebenomesscnsils (Methuen) 6/0 
Young (J. W A.), The Teaching of Mathematics in the Higher Schools of 

eR MINID ss sc0501s;-scavsessaneosdonseticoboxscouesvonnseoonvadasauvevoproes eae (Longmans) 2/6 








ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 





EstTaBLISHED 1824, 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0O. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, James Fletcher, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Heury Berkeley Portman. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Joln Cator, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. | Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Col. the Hon, Everard C. Digby. | Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G,C.M.G., C.B. 


AUDITOR. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A, 
FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premiwn. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 
Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduc. 
tion of business. 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





INCREASE | sprciaL TERMS GRANTED 


ease WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 
A.D. 1720. 


INCOME 


By Purchasing 
Chief Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, 


LONDON. 


a 





Life Annuity. 








ual 


HEADACHES 
are frequently Nature’s Warning that thee 
are being overstrained, being caused b: ms 
equality of the muscular effort (as in Un. 
equal Eyes and Astigmatism) or by excessivg 
muscular energy necessary to produce dis 
tinct vision. Permanent relief will in most 
cases immediately follow the skilful correc. 
tion of the defect. For full particulars as t ‘ 
the Care and Preservation of the Eyes nee 
“OUR EYES,” by Mr. Joun Browsiyo 
F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S. Post-free One Shilling’ 
from 63 Strand, London, W.C. , 

Consultations free of charge, 


ee 
TS 


T AVENSBOURNE SCHOOL. ST. MARGARBETs, 
! MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistress: Miss LYSTER, M.A. House-Mistregg ! 
Miss E. H. LYSTER, B.A., Classical Tripos, C:imbridge (late of Bourne School 
Parkstone).—Boarding School of modern type for girls. Gardens and Playing 
Fields ten acres. Excellent position close to London. Teaching statf expert 
enced specialists only. Resident French and German mistresses. Modern 
languages according to Reformed Methods. Very great attention paid to health 
of girls, Games Club for hockey, cricket, and tennis, with opportunities for 
riding, cycling, rowing, and swimming. Fees from 120 guineas per annum 
References given and required. Entrance Scholarship of £40 a year for 3 years, 
for girls under 15, will be awarded in September.—Full particulars on application 
to the SECRETARY. The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MAY 7th. 
HYL, N.W.—COLET HOUSE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—Boys have been successfully prepared for Eton, Rugby 
Marlborough, and other Public Schools, and several Entrance Scholarships 
have been recently gained. Climate excellent; house close to sea, with large 


EYE-STRAIN! 
OVER- 
WORKED 
EYES! 








| playground attached.—For prospectus, references to parents, &c., apply to the 


Head-Master, R. M. HUGH-JONES, M.A., Oxon. 





(OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
\ BOYS, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Con ducted by Mrs, SUTTON, 
Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Kindergarten and Transition 
Classes for children under 8. Cricket, drilling. Highest references from 
Parents and Head-Masters.—SUMMER TERM BEGINS APRIL 25th, 


“TEDDON COURT. ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of boys. Reference ;to Parents of boy. passed into Public Schools, 

leading London Physicians, &c,—Head-Master, H, FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A., Oxon. 


ROCERS’ COMPANY.—MEDICAL RESEARCH 
J SCHOLARSHIPS.—These Scholarships, three in number, each of the 
value of £250 and open only to British subjects, have been instituted by the 
Company as an encouragement to the making of Exact Researches into the 
Causes and Prevention of Important Diseases. The Company appoint annually, 
At the next Election two of the present Scholars, should they renew their 
applications, will be entitled to 2 preference.—Applications may be made 
at any time during the present month by letter addressed to the CLERK of the 
Company, Grocers’ Hall, Princes Strect, E.C., from whom particulars may 
be obtained. 
April, 1901. 


NSTITUT ST. BERNARD, BRUSSELS (Established 
A.D. 1825).—Mr. E. R. HODSON, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
RECEIVES RESIDENT and NON-RESIDENT PUPILS for all English 
Examinations. Tuition includes Bookkeeping and Shorthand.—43 Rue St. 
Bernard, Brussels, 


II\WENTY MILES from LONDON.—MANOR LODGE, 

ST. ALBANS.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Resident Eng. and For, 
Gov.; Profess. for Music, Languages, Dancing; Exams., Games, Cycling, 
Tennis. Healthy bracing air. Reduced tees for girls to prepare for Camb, 
Senior. Alsoa Gov. Student for Music. Small premium, References given 




















L INDHEAD.—Miss MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL for 
: GIRLS (Established 1893).—Pupils prepared for the Universities. 
Resident Gymnast and French Mistress ; healthy conditions of life ; hockey and 
tennis.—Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, Lingholt, Hind. 
head. SUMMER TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, May 7th. 
oe erg SION TOWNSHEND, 157 FAUBOURG 
ST. HONORE (close to Champs Elys‘es).—Rooms on first and second 
floors overlooking large, quiet courtyards. Terms, from six to ten francs per 
day, according to room and length of visit. Good cooking, comfort, and 
cleanliness. Man sh ladies. French and English spoken. 








MINHE REV. T. H. CURLING, Rector of BRADWELL, 
BRAINTREE, North Essex, can RECEIVE two or three PUPILS to 
PREPARE for the PRELIMINARY UNIVERSITY and MEDICAL EXAMS, 
(Arrancements can be made for lessons in chemistry to be given by a neigh+ 
bouriug doctor).—Apply, Bradwell Rectory, Braintree. 
TICARAGE HOUSE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DOVER: 
COURT, ESSEX.—Bracing seaside resort; sound modern education; 
languages, musie, painting. Pupils prepared for exams. if desired. Backward 
and delicate girls receive individual attention. Colonial and foreign pupils 
received.—The Misses ELY, care of Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, London. 
OURNEMOUTH SCHOOL.—A First-class Modern 
Boarding and Day School for Boys, founded by the Bournemouth Town 
and Hants County Councils. Preparation given for Professional, Scientific, or 
Commercial Life. Magnificent new buildings, furnished with every modern 
appliance. Head-Master, E. FENWICK, M.A,, LL.D (Camb.), 3.Se. (Lond.) 
NEXT TERM BEGINS APRIL 23rd. 


YRENT COLLEGE.—EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, £50 p.a—£20 p.a. will be COMPETED FOR on JULY 3rd-4th. 

Two Council Nominations of £15 p.a. awarded to unsuccessful candidates who 

do creditably. Fees, £75 p.a.—For further information apply, the SECRETARY, 
Trent College, Derbyshire. 


T. EDMUND'’S SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, SURREY.— 
The Swumer Term begins Friday, May 3rd. The DEDICATION of the 
CHAPEL by the Lord BISHOP OF ROCHESTER will take place on Saturday, 
May llth, 


TATCO + Aa a 

YDGATE HOUSE SCHOOL, HUNSTANTON-ON: 

SEA.—GENTLEMEN’S SONS under 14 PREPARED for Entrance of 

Entrance-Scholarship Exams. at PUBLIC SCHOOLS or for the NAVY.—Fot 

all particulars apply to the Head-Master, R. A. A. BERESFORD, M.A., Cantab- 
NEXT TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, April 26th. 


LEASANT HOME for Family, with Educational Advan- 
tages for Boys and Girls, OFFERED iu good Vicarage, with lovely garden, 
tennis and croquet lawns; ponies and carts kept ; healthy country parish, within 
50 miles of London.—Address, “ MATER,” care of Byford’s News Agency, 
4 Ludgate Circus Buildings, London, 
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AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Land Agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending 
Colonists, ae , : 
s of College, Farm, Dairy, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
For Prospect; SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 2th. 


ee 
OYAL 


Por Land- owners, 





SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER.- | 


LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
y lose proxi - ; > 
country. a) Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. SUMMER 


SESSION BEGINS MAY 7th.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 
\EISTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (value 
4 £50, £30, £20) will be awarded in July, 1901. Examination in London and 
Felsted pecins July 16th. The opening of a new Boarding House having 
sreased the accommodation, names can be received for next Term.—Apply for 
reas to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, FELSTED 
Sithetemer ae. nan gs ee 4 
“RAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS— 
Head-Mistress, Miss HUCKWELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE, 
ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 
the School. Large gymnasium and playing-field, Scholarships for Boarders 
warded in July, 1901.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
——————— Fa 5 eT TRES ao 
{HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
( LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


a “MARGARET'S SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH. 




















CHURCH OF ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOOL, 
ad-Mistress, Miss AGNES BODY, late Head-Mistress of the Lincoln 
High School. Fees, £60 a year; daughters of clergymen and officers £45 a year. 
Splendid situation on south cliif, Sea-bathing, 
Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS. 


p: 








ARROGATE LADIES COLLEGE. 
i Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Linc. Coll., Oxon.) 
= Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A., R.U.I,. 
Resident Staff of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses, Fine situation near the 
Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Preparation for Public Examinations. 








ANTAGE. — ST. MARY’S SCHOOL for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Established 1853. Bracing air; 

water and general sanitation excellent. Chapel; sanatorium ; private bedrooms ; 
physical training and outdoor games; resident qualified mistresses ; visiting 
professors. Examinations, Summer, 1901: Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
Examination Board, London Matriculation, &c. Fees, £65. At St. Gabriel’s 
House, attached, £44. Warden—The Right Reverend the LORD BISHOP of 
READING.—Apply, SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 
NOLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL. 


Boys prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Navy. 





Terms and Prospectus on application to Mr. A.C. DOUGLAS, M.A., Oxon. — 
| ey stg: SCHOOL.—CO-EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC 


School. Large Endowment. Valuable Scholarships. Healthy Country. 


Splendid Playing-field and Grounds. Girls and Boys (8 to 18) prepared for all 


Exaninations. Charge of Children from abroad undertaken. Terms moderate. | 


—Prospectus from Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 


EEDS GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 

BOARDERS are RECEIVED in the HEAD-MISTRESS'S HOUSE, 1 MOOR- 

LAND TERRACE. Ten minutes’ walk from the School, and healthily situated 
ou the edge of Woodhouse Moor, Terms, 60 guineas per annum, 








MORQUAY.—APSLEY HOUSE.—Private High School 
AL “for Resident Pupils, Daughters of Gentlemen only. Lady Principal, Mrs. 
C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. The house stands in its own grounds, high, 
near the sea. Health record exceptional. Large hall, gymuasiuin, games, 
Many distinctions in University and Musical Examinations. 


gga SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

h SHIPS. One of £80, one of £60, and others of less value will be offered 

in JUNE.—Further particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 

Sherborne, Dorset. 

\ 7ALDHEIM, BERNE.— Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 
a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education. 

Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; 

University Lectures ; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds. 

Highest English references, 

| OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

CHINE.—Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. 

PREPARED for the Publie Schools, 

Masters for French, Piano, Violin, Singing, and Drawing. 

on Cliff overlooking Sea. Good playground and field for games, 

















Resident Masters ; Governess. Visiting 


be RT HALL, KENTON, SOUTH DEVON.—There is 
LY now a VACANCY for one LADY in the above pleasant and well-appointed 
Country Home for Ladies mentally atiicted. Regular medical attendance with 
rete care and supervision.—For terms and full particulars address Miss 
MULES, 


IMBLEDON COMMON.—SMALL HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS. London masters; resident foreign mistresses; London 

concerts, exhibitions, &e.; tennis, hockey. Summer ‘Term sometimes spent 

pear — 55 and 100 guineas.—Address, Miss WIGHT, St. Katharine’s, 
susdowne Road, 





\ OORHURST, KENT'S BANK, GRANGE-OVER- 
a) SANDS.—Principal, Miss DUNKLEY. Educational advantages for 
delicate Girls. Good discipline, combined with all the comforts of Home. 
Terms inclusive and moderate. 


WARDEN COURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Misses 
_ GRAY & PRIESTMAN. Boarding School for Girls. Extensive grounds in 
beautiful country overlooking S. Downs. Sound education, with games, cycling. 

















AMPSTEAD, N.W.—Lansdowne House, Lyndhurst Gdns. 
. BOARDING ScHooL for Giris.—Thorough education; every home comfort ; 
large detached house; cert. sanitation ; elec. light ; high, healthy, bracing, near 
Heath ; riding, swimming, hockey, tennis. Summer 'lerm sometimes spent in 
Switzerland.—Principals, Lhe Misses SuMNER and Miss Biancu, B.A. (Lond.) 





Olle TON COLLEGE—CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
\ MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLAKSHIPS, MAY, 1901. 
Ten or more, besides House Exhibitious, open to competition, value trom £25 to 
#100 a@ year. Also Scholarships for boys intended tor the Army or Navy.— 
Particulars and conditions trom HSAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, ‘the 
College, Clifton, Bristol, 


BOYS, from 6 to 14, | 


House stands high | 


| 


mity to the Lake Districtand Seaside. Training forfuture | 








COLONIAL COLLEGE, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


SEASIDE. Splendid climate. 2.000 acres. 
PRACTICAL TRAINING for Life in the Colonies or elsewhere. 


Full information from the DIRECTOR at above address, or from 
Mr. GODFREY JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster, 


NEXT TERM BEGINS on MAY 16th. 


GO Vv: BR Co -O bb. bk. BE e--E. 
President—The MARQUIS of SALISBURY, K.G. 
Inclusive Fees, £80; Clergy and Officers, £60. 
NEXT TERM BEG APRIL 26th. 
Application to HUUSE-MASTERS during absence of H.M. in Greece. 












I y° VER COLLEGE.—In past Two Years: WOOLWICH 
: and SANDHURST, 9 (out of 11 sent up) passed direct first try, including 
3rd for Woolwich. OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE, Six Open Scholarships 
;., Math., Hist.) 


D oVvtnRne ecestns 


; on application to the Head-Master, 
Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., 
Sometime House-Master, Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


| gee COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
) EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 
tor COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 17th. One Scholarship and One 
Exhibition will be offered, in the tirst instance, for boys intended for the Army 
Class.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 





Ga. 





ADLEY COLLEGE—NAVAL CLASS.—Application 
) for special preparations for the Navy should be made at once to the 
a Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates for 
the Navy. 











OTHA, GERMANY.—A German Family, resident at 

Gotha, is able to offer-at very moderate cost unrivalled OPPORTUNI- 
TLES of LEARNING GERMAN, combmed with home comforts, and in the 
midst of beautiful surroundings.—For terms and particulars apply to W. E. 
URWICK, M.A., The University, Durham. 





AYHAM HOUSE, SEVENOAKS. — SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. Only a limited number taken. Advantages of home and school 
combined. Special attention to health and physical development. Careful 
religious training,—Chureh of England.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Newnham 
College, Cambridge, formerly Assistant-Mistress in the Cambridge High School. 
References: Bishop of Durham, Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. Walter Ward, & others, 
ORCHESTER SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS ot 
GENTLEMEN.—Efiicient staff. Terms 60 gns. Public Exams. Health 
studied. ‘Tennis, hockey, cricket, swimming.—Head-Mistress, Miss KITCAT. 











QAETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—* OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
\ for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 








OURNEMOUTH.—E.WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
M.A., F.G.S. (Honourman of Clare Coll., Cambridge), assisted by efficient 
Tutors, RECELVES PUPILS (from the age of 14) preparing for University, 


| Navy, and all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations.—For Successes, 


terms, &e., apply to WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 





pu HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


Marked success 


Large playground ; tennis. Every home comfort and care. : 
Special Terms 


in languages, music, painting, and University examinations, 
made for the daughters of naval and military officers, 

References :—The Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., and many 
others. Illustrated prospectus on application, 





| FNOYN'TON HOUSE, FELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK.— 


| lines. 





NEW ~ COLLEGE, 





SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Efficient Statf. 
Pupils prepared for University Examinations. Health and Physical Training 
cially studied. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming.—Principal, Miss 


] 
L. de M. CAREY, B.Se.Lond. 











EASTBOURNE. — Head-Master, 

ARTHUR DILKS, M.A. (Oxon). Preparation for the Universities, 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, Professions, and Higher Commercial Life. Strony 
Engineering side. This School occupies practically an unrivalled site at 
the foot of the Downs. Modern premises, excellent laboratories, gymnasiuin, 
workshop, ke. Playing fields 15 acres. There isa PREPARATORY SCHOOI, 
for younger boys under the management of A. G. PATERSON, M.A, (Cantab) 
Prospectus aud full particulars ou application to either of the HEAD 
MASTERS. 


( UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Principals, Miss L. J. 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss E, L. JOHNS, M.A. Lond., late Scholar of 
Girton College (Classical Tripos), Cambridge. First-class education on moderu 
Excellent premises close to the sea. Large playing-field, riding, 
cycling, tennis, hockey, kc. Triennial Scholarship for Girton or Newnham. 














Qt ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
Ke With Title of L.L.A. ina 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 
class, COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

d (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The LECTURESHIP in ENGLISH will be VACANT at the end of thi 
Session.—Applications must be sent by May llth to the SECRETARY of the 
College, from whom all information may be obtained. 

M. A. BOYD, Secretary. 


N UNICH.—Herr SCHWARZ, late Assistant-Master at 
| Mulgrave Castle (the Marquis of Normanby’s School), will TAKE a 
BOYS from the beginniug of May onwards to learu 
bjects near Munich. Boys can attend the local schools 
ole des Roches, 





SMALL PARTY of 
German and other 
if desire Miss Borton Brown, late ‘* Directrice” : 
Verneuil, will accompany the party. Individual « iven.—For full 
particulars apply to A. Hf. SCOTT, Shoreham, Sevenoaks, Kent. Reference is 
kindly permitte.l to Sir Ja Bart., M.v., the Rev. Canon the Marquis 
of Normanby, Count Minster, the Rev. I. St. John Parry, Tutor of Trinity 
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H £E ae Xs s 0 H 0 O L, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION the latter part of JULY. 
Enquiries should be addressed to the HEAD-MASTER. 
SUMMER TERM COMMENCES APRIL 30th. 
CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Luwirep. 
ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured, Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. 
Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 
Pupils prepared for the Univ. and other exams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a highly qualified stati. 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition. 


ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, 
Uppingham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large 
cricket-field, gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and 
swimming (during the summer). Prospectus on applicaticn.—Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


bye WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 

GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields, Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). 
References :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A, Woods, Miss Words- 
worth, and others. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— The ANNUAL EX- 

/ AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 21st, 22nd, and 
23rd. ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between 
£80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded; alsoONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 
er annum, tenable for three years, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; also 
"OUR SCHOLARSHIPS, confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examin- 
ations; also several HOUSE EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum; and ONE 
SPECIAL EXHIBITION of £60 per annum, for Sons of Officers of the Navy or 
Army who have lost their lives in the South African War. Senior Candidates 
must be under 15, and Junior Candidates under 14, on May lst.—Apply to the 
BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD at the School on May lth and 

15th, 1901, for SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathematics, 
and Natural Science, four (Junior Platt) of £30, and three (House) of £20, 
tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15.—Further particulars may 
be obtained from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. . 


INDHEAD SCHOOL, HASLEMERE. 
The NEXT TERM WILL COMMENCE on MAY Ist, 1901. 


NV RST YX OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
= —* Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women’s Hostel, 
urham. 


OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
Lavy Wanrven :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 

(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, School House. £45; Boarding 
House, £60. (2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, 24 Guineas a 
year. (5) ST. WINIFRREDS, Bangor.—Terms, £35 a year. 

Full particulars from the LADY WARDEN, St. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley, 

Rugeley, Statfs. 


ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 

Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 

High School. Strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers. Large 

country house with extensive garden and playing-field, Exceptionally healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 
tresses; large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses at the Cliftun High School for Girls). 

T. GEORGE'S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS.— 
kK Head-Master: Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. Fees moderate; reduction for 
Sons of Clergy. Fine buildings and grounds ina splendid situation. Bracing 
air. Prep, for Professions, Business Life, & Universities. Private chapel, carpen- 
ters’ shop, swimming bath, &e.—For Prospectus, &c., apply HEAD-MASTER. 


| RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation —Mdlles. DENYS 

RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Daxcing, Ke. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entrance of 


Pupil; Personal Rets. Prospectus onapplication.—82z Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 
\ ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
Bl: High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine asound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey,‘e. University Examination & Inspection. 


TEAR PARIS.—HOME for YOUNG .PEOPLE with 
aR Swiss Protestant family of good social position. Detached house on 
banks of lake; boating, tennis, bi ing. Excellent for acquiring a knowledge 
ot French.—Particulars from Mrs. J., The Chestnuts, Holgate Hill, York. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE 2 WOM 



























































FOR WOMEN 

(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The EASTER TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, April 25th. 
given in all branches of General and Higher Education. 

Students are prepared for all the University of London Examinations in 
Arts and Science. 

A single course of Lectures in any subject may be attended. 

There is a Department for Protessional Training in Teaching and an Art 
School. Students can reside in the College. : 

Prospectus and all particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


| iacttiliiaaial COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A Clift Scholarship in Arts, annual value £31 lus.; ¢ 
Science, annual value £48, both tenable for three years, will be awarded on 
the results of the Examination to be held at the Oollege on June 25th 
and 26th. Candidates must be under 19 years of age on the first day of the 
Exanination. 


For further information apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


Lectures are 








Pfeiffer Scholarship in 


ta 








i 
PARK ENGINEERING COLLEGE 


CROFTON-ON-THE SOLENT, HANTS, 


A RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE SPECIALLY INTENDED FOR 
ENGINEERING STUDENTS (ELECTRICAL, MECHANICAL CIVIL, 
AND MINING). . . 


. eaceoeae 


Students on leaving Seafield go into Works either direct, 
Universities, or are specially prepared for entrance to Cooper 
Royal Mining School, Freiberg, Saxony. 

The Pupils (ages 14—18) are arranged, according to their proficiency 
smull classes, thereby receiving what is practically individual attention, ~’ = 

The College possesses a very complete plant for the purposes of practical and 
theoretical instruction, consisting of Workshops, Forge, Dynamo Room, Te " 
ing Machine, Drawing Otlice, Four Fitted Laboratories, Chemical (two), Ele, ; 
trical (two), &e. oa 

The College is electrically lighted throughout by its own plant. 

SEAFIELD stands in its own park of 80 acres, with accommodation for all 
games, aud boativg and bathing are excellent and safe, 


Principat—Rev. J. J. MILNE, M.A., Cantab, 


or through thi 
8 Hill, and tho 





Director or ENGINEERING— 
H. T. DAVIDGE, B.Sc., London (Hon.), Whitworth Scholar, 
Assoc. R.C.S., &e. ’ 
All communications should he addressed to the Principal, at the College, 


An appointment can be made, if desired, at 34 Craven Street, London, W.C, 





fypeBaston HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limited), 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 


pe ee ere Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medizeval and Modern Languages Tripos), 


The School Course includes the ordinary subjects of a High School curricu. 
lum ; also Natural Science with Laboratory work, Drawing, Singing, Needle. 
work, and Physical Exercises. 

Fees, 4 to 6 guineas a Term. 

Private omnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 

A BOARDING HOUSE (Thorne Hill, Augustus Road, Edgbaston) in con. 
nection with the School. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES APRIL 30th. 

T. GILBERT GRIFFITHS, Secretary, 

109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


EGHAM, SURREY. 
{NTRANCE SCH OLARSHIPS.—HEleven Entrance 


Scholarships from £75 to £35, and several Bursaries of £30, tenable for 
three years at the College, will be awarded on the results of an Examination 
to be held from July 2nd to 6th. Names must be entered before June 3rd, 
The College prepares students for London Degrees and for Oxford Honours 
Examinations. Inclusive Fee, £90 a year.—For forms of entry and further 
particulars apply to the SECRETARY, » 


ING’S SCHOOL, TR 








CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 3rd to 5th, 
for CLASSICS, MA'THS., and MODERN SUBJECTS. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, &ec., with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct at 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &e. Large wing recently opened, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


ROSVENOR CRESCENT CLUB, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 
FOR LADIES. EXTENSION OF PREMISES, 

UNTIL JULY lst, 1901, a certain number of MEMBERS will be ELECTED 
on payment of only HALF the usual ENTRANCE FEES. Intending Candi- 
dates should apply to the SECRETARY, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, for orders to 
view the Club. A large number of Bedrooms, besides Restaurant, Dining-room, 
Drawing-room. Members’-room, Games-room, &¢c. The most convenient Club 
for Ladies shopping in Sloane Street. Gentlemen admitted as Guests. The 
BAND will play throughout the Season during Luncheon on SUNDAYS 
1.30 to 2.30, and Dinner on WEDNESDAYS 7.30 to 8.30. 


NONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE EXAMINA. 
_ TION for SCHOLARSHIPS, JUNE 11th and 12th, 1901.—Apply to the 
Rey, C. C. TANCOCK, D.D., Head-Master. 


[EAE CARTER HOUSE SCHOOL, NEAR SEA, 


Thorough education. Individual attention. 
OYS. Successful preparation for public exams. 
Highest references trom parents of pupils. 


BEC sPSLs SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION on 
JUNE 20th and 2Ist. Two at least will be tenable in the Ariny Classes, 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the CLERK to the Governors. 


bigger GIRLS RECEIVED by a LADY (successful 

teacher for 10 years) in her well-appointed house, close to sea and 
Downs. Six pupils only. Suitable for backward or delicate girls. Trained 
certificated nurse in house. Fees very moderate.—Apply, for further par- 
ticulars, to “L. M.,” care of J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


























ma SCHOOL, UFFCULME, 
i DEVON.—First-class Preparatory (7-15). The Governors have 
sanctioned a considerable reduction for Boys entering during the Bi-centenary 
year. Also two Scholarships of £20 a year for Boys under 11. The Head- 
Master of Blundell’s School, ‘Tiverton, offers a House Scholarship to a suitable 
candidate from Ayshford School.—H. C. PRIDEAUX, M.A., Head-Master. 
Rev. W. A. LEWIS, Utfculme Vicarage, Hon. Sec. to Governors, 


N ALVERN COLLEGE. —SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 
\ NATION, JULY 16th. 17th, 18th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), 
l'our or Five of £50, Six or more of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of 
£12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain & 
scholarship.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


V ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAM 











EXAMINATION 
will be HELD on JULY 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, to fill up not less than 6 
residential Scholarships, 5 non-residential Scholarships, and 3 Exhibitions. 
—For particulars apply by letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, 


Westminster. a) es cae 
OYAL LITERARY FUN D. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY will PRESIDE at 
the 111th ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Royal Literary Fund at the 
WHITEHALL ROOMS, HOTEL METROPOLE, W-C., on FRIDAY, May 17th, 
at 7 for 7.30 p.m. precisely. Gentlemen willing to act as Stewards are requested 
to communicate as -oon as possible with the Secretary. 
A. LLEWELYN ROBERTS, 
7 Adelphi Terrace, W.C, Secretary. 
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uY’Ss HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


T aq ‘a — 3 y ils ants 
SESSION will BEGIN on MAY Ist, and Students then 
The SUMMED oe to compete for Entrance Scholarships of the combined 
cae of £410 in the following September, as well as for the numerous Medals, 
value O ships, and Prizes awarded during the period of Studentship. 
Beton oagital contains accommodation for 644 beds, and arrangements are 
The ye rapidly as possible to place the entire number at the service of 
ee sick poor, by reopening the Wards that have been closed for want of funds 
ast fifteen years. 
hae pak atone tenable by Students have recently been increased by more 
than 150 a year, chiefly by the addition of Clerkships and Dresserships in the 
Japartments of Ophthalmology, Gynecology, and Otology. 
“To augment the teaching of special subjects, Registrars and Tutors have been 
’ ointed in the Ophthalmic and Obstetric Departments. 
at] Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge, and the 
holders of Resident Appointments are provided with board and lodging. _ 
“The College accommodates 6) Students, unler the supervision of 2 Resident 
Wik Dental School provides the full Curriculum required for the L.D.S. 
olan’ 
Eagle be Union Athletic Ground is easily accessible. ; ; 
A Handbook of open oor for those about to enter the Medical Profession 
a forwarded on application. 
wil be oer pectes Pe the School, containing full particulars as to Fees, 
Yourse of Study advised, Regulations for Residents iu the College, &c., apply 


personally or by letter to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


\T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 


T TMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY Ist, 1901. 

nat de reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to the 
‘ollegiate regulations. ; 
: Te Hospital contains a service of 750 Beds. Scholarships and Prizes of the 
ugeregate value of nearly £900 are awarded annually. d ! 
“Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and the other London University 
Examinations, for the F.R.C.S., and for other Higher Examinations. 

There is a large, thoroughly well-equipped Cricket Ground. 

For further particulars apply. personally or by letter, to the WARDEN of 
the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, B.C. 

A Handbook forwarde : on application. 


NUPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
S BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 
RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
Girts? EnGuisnx, Foreign ?—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St., London, sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 


ATON’S Lis OF SCHOOLS 

gives Particulars of Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors; also 
Scholarships obtainable ; 318 pages, red cloth, 1s.; post-tree, 1s. 4d.—J. and J. 
PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If details of requirements be given a 
selection of Prospectuses will also be sent free. 


pe INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 









































tT ¥ P EWiy me F ON Se 
CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 
10d. per 1,000 words. 


Address—Miss C. OSBORNE, Ballyduff, Weybridge, Surrey, 


Nghe aking G.—Plays, Essays, &c,,and ALL KINDS of 
COPYING and MANIFOLDING quickly and carefully executed in best 

style. AUTHORS’ MSS. from 10d. per 1,000 words. Testimonials from 

Lge J literary persons. (Established 1893.)—Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham Grove, 
ondon, S.W. 


™ JEST and MOST CONSOLING of RELIGIOUS 

BELIEFS are to be found in THEISM. Literature sent gratis and post- 
free on application (by letter) to Secretary of Postal Mission, the THEISTIC 
CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W.—The Church is open for DIVINE 
SERVICE on SUNDAYS at 11 and 7. 


ANTED, SMART and ATTRACTIVE WRITER, with 

gool knowledge of leading literary and historical character, to 
WRITE SHORT PERIODICAL TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS embodying 
Humorous and Literary Kelferences and Allusions. None but thoroughly 
capable men need apply.—State terms and send specimen to ERNEST 
LANGLEY, care of Langley and Sons, Drummond Street, N.W. 











LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only Remedy is 

“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Museum, Sheffield, who cleared plague of them from Sheffield Workhouse. 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ Papers and Cookery Books.—Tins, ls, 3d., 
23. Sd., 4s. Of1., from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. 


Roa SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
ay CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 





Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of crnelty is earnestly invited. 
Complainants’ names kept absolutely confidential when letters are marked 
“Private.” 


COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSCNS ARE PUT INTO THE 
WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 
JOHN COLAM, 
105 Jermyn Street, seins 


St. James’s, London. 


TAMMERING.—Mr. EDWARD GRIERSON’S 
\ ) SYSTEM.—An entirely New Method discovered by himself—a perfectly 
SELF-CURED STAMMERER. Oid and young successfully treated; boy 
or girl residents received ; tuition given during treatment.—Address, 10 Ben- 
tinck Street, Manchester Square, W., or Goldington Road, Bedford. 








Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 Strand) payadie to “ John 


aker, 





ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
Patron— HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. LORD ACTON, 

The Rt. Hon. A. J, BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Hon. W, E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L., 
HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 
Trustees—Rt. Hon, LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S., Rt. Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, 
according toage. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town 
Members. Reading-room Open from Ten till Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, 
FirtuH EpItron, 1888, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s.; to Members, lbs, 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 
OOKS WANTED.—25s. each given—‘ Poetry for 
Children,”’ 2 vols., 1809; ‘‘ Prince Dorus,” 1811;"** Mrs. Leicester's School,” 
1209; Browning's “* Pomegranates,” 1841; ‘‘Roadster’s Album,” 1845 ; “Jorrocks’ 
Jaunts,”’ 1838 or 1813; Clara Vaughan,” 3 vols.; “Lorna Doone,” 3 vols. ; 
‘“*‘Romany Rye,” 2 vols., 1857; “‘Bible in Spain,” 3 vols. (Ist Ed.) ; “* Wild Wales,” 
3 vols., 1862.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham 











OOKS, MSS., &¢.—Messrs. H. H. HODGSON and CO., 

AUCTIONEERS of Books and Literary Property of every Description. 
LIBRARIES and smaller Collections carefully CATALOGUED and promptly 
OFFERED FOR SALE. Packing and removal arranged for. VALUATIONS 
MADE for Probate or other purposes.—AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery 
Lane (Fleet Street end). Established 1809. 


| i are and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. — 
W Art, Science, Drama, Travels, Fiction, Sporting, Topography, &c. Books 
on every subject m all languages supplied. Please state wants. Catalogues 
post-free. Libraries and small collections of English, Foreign, and Oriental 
books purchased for cash. Sets ef standard authors specially wanted.— 
HECTOR’S, Booksellers, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr, A. LIONEL ISAAC’S STOCK. 
which includes many fine first editions, beautifnl and rare books, and pictures by 
known old and modern artists. Also a collection of prints by Félicien Rops 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued, 
Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 

All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, kc. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BookMEeN, Lonpoy. Codes: Unicopr and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS. 
H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W., begs to announce that his New 
Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders, containing New Books at reduced prices, 
is now ready, and will besent post-free on application. 


peeenraa ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


























FOUNDED 1848 





INVESTED FUNDG.........000 seeeeeneaccecenereesseverssnees £40,000,000, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
) or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE KREVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1855, Capital £500,000. 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Office-SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL of ABERDEEN, G.C.M.G, 

This SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Crutches, Artificial 
Limbs, Artificial Eyes, &c., and every other description of mechanical support 
to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 

Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are lent to the afflicted upon the 
recommendation of Subscribers. 

25,219 Appliances given in the year ending September 30th, 1900. 

Annual Subscriptions of 10s. 6d. or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas en- 
titles to two Recommendations per annum, increasing in proportion. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay and Co., Limited, Lombard 
Street, or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 

RICHARD C, TRESIDDER, Secretary. 











QUAKER BATH / 
THE GEM CABINET, 30/- 
A perfect method of obtaining Turkish, Russian, Medicated, or 
Perfume Baths at Home. 
Used and Recommended by Eminent Physicians. 

Every one, whether in health or sickness, should use the Bath 
Cabinet, men, as well as women and children. It is a perfect and natural 
way oi freeing the tissues of organic matter aud poison that clog the system and 
produce disease. j 

Every healthy person should take a Bath in our Cabinet ut least once 
a week, keeping the pores open, the blood aud skin in a pure and healthy 
condition. 

The sick, sleepless, and nervous should use the Gem Bath regularly. 
It has proved a priceless boon to sutfering humanity, as its thousands of cures 
testify, and no one, after using and learning of its remedial power, will part 
with it for many times its cost. 

DON’T FAIL TO READ OUR TESTIMONIALS. 
Illustrated Pamphlet post-free. AGENTS WANTED. 


THE GEM SUPPLIES COMPANY, Ltd. 
(No. 19 Dept.), 6 Bishop’s Court, 78 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 
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BUDGET BOOKS. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED.—Cloth, crown vo, 23. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN BRITISH NATIONAL FINANCE. 


Cloth, crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 
THE BRITISH WEST INDIES AND THE SUGAR 
INDUSTRY. 
Cloth, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 


TARIFF AND TRADE. 


The above books cover the entire ground of the British fiscal and financial 
system. May be ordered through the principal booksellers, or will be 
forwarded post-free at published prices by the Author and Publisher, 


J. W. ROOT, Commerce Chambers, Lord Street, Liverpool. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 








Super Royal 8vo, 80 pp. 


THE QUEEN’S BEST 
MONUMENT.” 


A Memorial Reprint of the Articles, Notes, Poems, and Letters 


on the Queen that have appeared in 


Che Speciator 


Price 6d. net; by post, 7id. 


To be obtained from SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., at W. H. SMITH 


and SON’S Bookstalls, and at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’. 


London: 





“SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


MESSRS, BELL'S NEW BOOKS 


Messrs. Bell’s Miniature . Illustrated Catalogue ts now read; 
and will be sent on application. 4 


Imperial 16mo, 12s. 6d. n 


GERMAN BOOK-PLATES. A Handbook of 


German and Austrian Ex-Libris. By Kari Emicu, Count z 
WesterrvurG, Hon. Member of the Ex-Libris Verein (Berlin) Ratetnorsy. 
a of — Ex- o— bad (London), &e. Tr: anslated by 6. 
RAVENSCROFT DENNIS. With 250 Illustrations. Also 75 co 

vellum, demy Svo, 25s. net. ii Japanese 


Crown 8yo, 5 


JOURNAL OF THE ‘LADY BEATRIX 


GRAHAM, Sister of the Marquis of Montrose. By Mrs. Suir * 
With a Preface by Miss Yonce, Third Eiition.” With 8 ferme 


by E. J.S. 
Post 8vo, 5 5s. net 


PINTORICCHIO. By Evetyy Marcu PHILLirrs, 


With 40 Illustrations and a P. hotograv: ure Frontispiece. 
[Beil’s Great Masters Serivs, 
~ Post 8vo 0, 5 5s. net. 


PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. 


Waters, M.A., Worcester College, Oxford. W ith 40 Tilustrations and a 
Photogravure Frontispiece. [Bell’s Great Masters Series, 
Post 8vo, 5s, net. 


MEMLINC. By W. H. Janes Weatt, late 


Keeper of the National Art Library. With - Tilustrations oak a Photo. 
gravure Frontispiece. [Bell's Great Masters Series, 
“An indispensable handbook on this fascinating master, by the chief living 
authority on his work, This book i is of unusual importance,’ ’—Magazine of Art, 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF RENAISSANCE 


ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND (1500-1800). By Recinatp-Biomrtetp, 
M.A., Exeter College, Oxford, Architect. With Drawings by the Author 
and other Illustrations. 
** We have nothing but praise for this little volume. It is admirable frow 
beginning to end.’’—Manchester Guardian. : 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, net. 
, ‘re N7 + 
HARROW. By J. Fiscuer Witttaus, M.A, 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. With 48 Illustrations. 
(Bell’s Great Public Schools, 
Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. net. 


A Short History and -De- 


By Putte A. Ropsoy, 
[Beil’s Cathedral Series, 


ST. DAVID’S. 


scription of the Fabrice and Episcopal Buildings. 
A.R.I.B.A. With 50 Illustrations, 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, 





PALL MALL MAGAZINE “™ 


For MAY Now Ready. 
Contains among other interesting features: 
A New Poem by GEORGE Merepitu : THE VOYAGE 
F THE ‘OPHIR.’ 
—_, an SCENES OF THE ROYAL 
Y EXHIBITION. By M. H. Spiet- 
oan g Sf by Lewis Baumer. 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES AND MR. ARCHER. 


A Real Conversation, Reported by Mr. ARCHER. 


QUEEN VICTORIA. 
Dr. 


CuIna OF To-pDay. 


Susan FERRIER. 


regen ITS USES, ABUSES, CHANGES, | 
PHASES. An luteresting Article by the | 


‘ ted or Cork. 
ROMANCE AND SCIENCE. By Lestre STEPHEN. 


LONDON STREET NUISANCES. By Mrs. E. T. 
Cook. With many Character Drawings. 
STORIES by Epren Puitiports, Frances Camp- 


BELL, MABEL MILNP, Ke. 
ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES on SUBMARINE 


Suort Notices, 


APRIL, 


THE CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


BRIGHT AND CuurcH History. 
Harnack’s * WHat 18 CHRISTIANITY ?” 


CANON GORE ON THE EUCHARIST. 

THE EPISCOPATE OF BisHoP CREIGHTON, 
PRIESTHOOD AND SACRIFICE, 

Latin VERSIONS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Frazer's “Gotpen Bovau.” 

A Practica ASPECT OF THE Papacy, 

Dr. Monerty ON THE ATONEMENT. 

CHARLES Henry PEARSON. 

In Menoriam—CurisTtopHeR KyiGut WarTson. 


London: 
Spottiswoope & Co., Ltd., New Street Square. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


1901. Price 6s. 


£1,500,000 
825,000 
.. 9,000,000 


Paid-up Capital .. 
Reserve Fund 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors .. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to 

| the Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 

| terms which may be pngpegoree on application. 
. E. CARBERY, Manager. 

71 Cornhill, ieee E. Cc. 








OATS, THE EARTH’S EARLIEST INHABI- 
TANTS, and DUNVEGAN CASILE, 
POEMS, CAUSERIE, and 2 Coloured Plates, &e. 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. | 
| 


MEDOC. 


; light Dinner Wine. 
Offices : 





Monthly, Sixpence. prices, 


NORTHERN COUNTIES ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
The appreciation this wine 


bottle. 
meets with trom the 
increasing number of 


MAGAZINE 


For May contains, among other important Contri- 
butions, Articles on— 
Tuomas Brwick. By the late John W. Pease 
(Specially Illustrated with Bewick Engravings). 
Roman Nortuumpria, By Dr. Hodgkin. 
CUMBRIAN STATESMEN. By the Dean of Durham. 
YORKSHIRE DiaLect Survey. By Rev. J. Hanson 
Green. 
A LAncasHIRE REGIMENT AND A LANCASHIRE Pray, 
E. V. Lucas’s Lonpon Letter, &e., &e. 
Howarp Peasz, Editor. Manager: GaLLoway EYLe. 


value. 
pee 
Paternoster Row. 16 - and 20 - 


Ltd. 


E.uior Stock, 
ANDREW Rerp and Co., 


London: 
Newcastle-on-Tyne : 


JOSEPH GILLOTY’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





LIVERPOOL: 


GOLD MEDAL, Manchester: 26 


VIN ORDINAIRE. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
The quality 
ot this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 


it procures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
tidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases | 
and Bottles. } 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in | 
Compare them with wines sold elsewhere at | 

a dozen and upwards. 
We regret the inc —— duty compels 
sd. per dozen 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
37 North John Street. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
repayable on demand, 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 
91°9/ 1 °/ 
22: ho 2 10 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 


lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


9 
~ 





= - | 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
F, B. MACDONALD, Secretary. 


constantly 
customers 


17/6 99 


Delivered Carriage | 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER, 


EPPS’S COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


advance of 


Market Street. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
A YEAR IN CHINA, 1899-1900. 


By CLIVE BIGHAM, C.M.G,, 
Late Hon. Attaché to H.M. Legation in Peking. 
With Illustrations and Maps, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


Times.—“ Carries the reader along with unflagging interest.” 
Daily News.—‘‘ One of the brightest and most readable books of travel we 


come across for some time. 
be orning Post—A variety of valuable impressions of Chinese life and 


thought.” 








NEW VOLUME READY NEXT TUESDAY. 
MACMILLAN’S LIBRARY OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
DE QUINCEY’S CONFESSIONS 


OF AN OPIUM EATER; Murder as a Fine Art ; The English Mail 
Coach; and other Essays. "Demy 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. net, 





THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


THE SCENERY OF SCOTLAND 
VIEWED IN CONNECTION WITH ITS PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. By 
Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, D.C.L., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. Third Edition, with 
4 Maps and numerous Illustrations, Crown Sy o, 10s. net. 


THE PROBLEM OF CONDUCT. 


A Study in the Phenomenology of Ethics. By ALFRED Epwarp Taytor, 
‘Assistant Lecturer in Greek and Philosophy at the Owens College, Man- 
chester. 8vo, 10s. net. 
Scotsman.—“ A notable performance...... The conclusions are argued with a 
force and ingenuity which must secure for them the examination they deserve.’ 








LATEST VOLUME OF THE 
NEW ISSUE OF THE BORDER EDITION OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
A LEGEND OF MONTROSE and THE BLACK DWARF. 


With 7 Etchings. Crown 8vo, tastefuily bound in blue cloth, gilt, 6s. 


THE MENO OF PLATO. Edited, 


with Introduction, Notes, and Excursuses, By E.Strmer Tompson, M. - 
(Camb, and Lond.) Feap. 8vo, 5s. [Classical Series, 








MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annum. 
aan oo lage capers yk Pd ; _N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) trom TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, | 
per annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SUKPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


ow offered 
GREATLY "REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 











MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. | 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. | 

& 


THE CASE FOR UNIVERSAL OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 


By JOHN METCALFE. 
With Introduction by CuarLes Bootu. 2s. 6d. net. 
London: Srmpxry, Marsuatz, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 








In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 
RIDGE WHIST: its W hys and Wherefores. The 
Game Clearly Explained and Taug tht by Reason instead of by Rule alone. 
With Tilustrative Hands printed in C volours. By C. J. Metrose. Also by the 
same Author (and uniform with “Bridge Whist” in size, plan, and price), 
“Solo Whist”’ and ‘Scientific Whist.” 
London: L. Upcorr Grit, 170 Strand, W.C. 


THE LITERARY PEN is a Smooth-running Pen 
with a Quill-like action. 
In Book-box, price ls. ; post-free, ls. 1d. 








T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London. 
OOKS.—RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP 


PLIED.—Please state wants. Catalogues free. We offer iebationel 
Library of Famous Literature, 20 vols., as new, £4 18s. 6d. Librariesand Small 
Parcels of Books Purchased for Cash. Wanted, First Editions and Complete 
Sets of Popular Authors, Sporting Books with Coloured Plates. Special Wants 
List free —HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 








LITTLE MEMOIRS 


OF THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


BY 
GEORGE PASTON, 
Author of “Mrs. Delany: a Memoir,” &., &c. 
With Seven Illustrations in Photogravure. 


Large crown Svo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d, 





The DAILY NEWS says: 


“This charming volume is worthy to stand side by side with 
Mr. Austin Dobson’s ‘Eighteenth Century Vignettes.’ The 
gossips of the eighteenth century are always interesting ; we 
only beg that their garrulity be curtailed to a reasonable 
compass by a cunning craftsman and enlightened by a 
judicious commentary which is neither impertinent nor over. 
whelming. Mr. Paston has discharged his charitable task of 
resuscitation with the best of taste.” 


The SPECTATOR says: 


“Certainly their ‘confessions’ make delightful reading, as 
they are offered to us in this volume, sifted, curtailed, and 
strung together on George Paston’s thread, which shines with 
gaiety and satirical humour...... we can only recommend the 
reader to introduce himself to the rest of Mr. Paston’s charming 
company, envying the pleasure and amusement still in store 
for him.” 


London : 


GRANT RICHARDS, 9 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








A SELECTION FROM 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON AND C0.’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE AFTERGLOW OF A GREAT 


REIGN. By the Right Rev. A. F. Wiynineton-Incram, D.D., Bishop 
of London. 18mo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. 


WORK IN GREAT CITIES. By the 


same Author. ci 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. [Third Edition. 








‘THE LAW OF FAITH. By the Rev. 


Witiram Brieut, D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 6s. [Second Edition, 
“s wey valu ible theological work.”—Guardian. 





OF GREAT INTEREST AT ! THE PRESENT TIME. 


THE CHURCH AND NEW CEN- 


TURY PROBLEMS. By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Dcruam, 
the Revs. Canon Scotr Hoitaxp, Canon Gore, Canon Barnett, A. 
CHANDLER. T. C. Fry, A. L. Litter, and P. Dearmer. With Introduet\ 
by W. J. Hock1e, Vicar of All Saints’, Tufnell Park. Crown 8vo, 2s 
= ie excellent book, consisting of a ser ie s of short and stirring addresses by 
well-known Churchmen.”—Litera ry Wo 


NOW R EADY. 


PLAY AND POLITICS: Reminis- 


cences of Malaya. _By an Old Resident. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

















Large crown $vo, 6s. At all the Libraries. 


THE GOBLIN: a Novel. By Caruerixe 


S. and Florence FOSTER. 
«Thoroughly wholesome and enjoyable and well written.’"—Athenzum. 


THREE POPULAR NOVELS BY ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 
Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE. 


Large crown $vo, cloth boards, 6s, each. 


MARGET AT THE MANSE. 
THREE GIRLS IN A FLAT. 
A HAUNTED TOWN. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 
8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, BC, 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


Se 


“ A really notable book."—LEEpsS MrEnrcury. 


CASTING OF NETS. 


“ One of the cleverest and sanest of recent novels.’ —MaNcHESTER COURIER. 

“Its restraint and insight, its true and unforced pathos, its picturesque 
touches of description, and, we may add, its admirable style, ought to win 
for Mr. Bagot the high place he certainly deserves as a thoughtful and 
conscientious writer.”—LITERATURE. 


CASTING OF NETS. 


“The courage of the author is undisputed, and the ability and force with 
which he has denounced the uniearranted intrusion of the priest in domestic 
affairs cdnnot be overiooked.”—SPrEctTaToR. 


SECOND EDITION. 


FOOD, AND THE PRINCIPLES OF 


DIETETICS. By Rosert Hvutciison, M.D. (Edin.), M.R.C.P., Assistant 
Physician to the London Hospital. Llustrated, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


rates 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO. beg 
to announce that they will publish almost im. 
mediately the following New Books ;~— 


THE WHITE COTTAGE, By “Zack.” 6s, 
KARADAC. By K. and Hesketu Pricwarp. 6s, 
ENSIGN KNIGHTLEY. By A. E. W. Mason. 6s, 


WOMEN & MEN OF THE FRENCH RENAI 


By Epitu S1cuEu. 16s. net, Iustrated. SSANCE, 


THE VIII. DUKE OF BEAUFORT AND THE BADMIN- 


TON HUNT. By T.F. Dare. 2ls., Illustrated, 





THE STALL PLATES OF THE KNIGHTS OF THE 
ORDER OF THE GARTER. 90 Coloured Plates, with Descriptive and 
Illustrated Letterpress. By H. Sr. Joun Horr, F.S.A, In 8 Portfolio 
Parts, 12s. 6d. net per Part. The Edition is limited to 500 Copies, 





“ Our readers will find this most suggestive book not only intensely tnteresting, 
but amusing. A man of forty who reads it and goes his way unheeding deserves 
to be called something uncomplimentary.”—SPECTATOR. 


THE JOURNAL OF MRS. FENTON IN 
INDIA AND THE COLONIES, 1826-1830. 1 vol. 8vo, 8s. 6d. uct. 

“The book is eminently readable. It certainly was well worth publishing, 
and should be valued for its vivid and accurate portraiture no less than its 
naive self-revelation.’—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

“A very engaging piece of work.”—GLoBe. 





NEW BOOK BY EARL PERCY. 


HIGHLANDS OF ASIATIC TURKEY. 
By EARL PERCY, M.P. 
With 40 Iustrations from Photographs taken by the Author, and 2 Maps. 
emy Svo, 14s. net. 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. 
By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
FIRST SERIES.—New Evlition, just out, with additional Plates, large crown 
dvo, 7s. 6d. SECOND SERIES.—Large crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


+ 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


At all the Booksellers’ and Libraries, 


| THE CURIOUS CAREER OF RODERICK CAMPBELL, 


| By Jean McIiwraitu. 6s. 

ANOTHER WOMAN'S TERRITORY. By “ Aumy.” 5, 
|TWO SIDES OF A QUESTION. By May Sixcuaie. és, 
| THAT SWEET ENEMY. By Katuanixe Tryay. 6g, 
|THE SHIP'S ADVENTURE. By W. Cuanx Rvssent, 6s 
THE SIN OF JASPER STANDISH. By “Riva.” 63, 


THROUGH SIBERIA. By J.Srapurve. Fully Illustrated, 


demy 8vo, 18s. 
EPHEMERA CRITICA. ByJ.Cavrtoy Cottiys. 7s, 6d, 
STUDIES IN PEERAGE AND FAMILY HISTORY, 


By J. Horace Rounp, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s, 6d. net. 





2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 





J. NISBET & GO0.’S NEW LIST. 


TREASON AND PLOT: Struggles for 


Catholic Supremacy in the Last Years of Queen Elizabeth. By Martiy 
Hume, Author of *‘ The Great Lord Burghley,” &c. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
“It isa book deserving of the highest praise, both for the freshness of its 
materials and for the vividness with which they are presented.”—Scotsman. 
“There is......a freshness about this volume and an originality of view such 
as are rarely met with in modern historical writings.” —Dundee Advertiser. 
**Major Hume 
peachable accuracy.”—Daily Chronicle. : 
“A brilliant aud interesting book.”—Daily Telegraph. 


BOLINGBROKE and HIS TIMES. 


By WaLTER SicuEeLt. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


* Brilliant......artistic in its writing, of large and varied learning in research.’ 
Scotsm 
—ecotsman,. 








*“ The book is of great and genuine value.”’—World., 


ITALY TO-DAY. A Study of her Politics, 


her Position, her Society, and her Letters. By Botton Kina, Author of 
“A History of Itahan Uuity,” and Tuomas Oxry. With Maps, demy 8vo, 
12s. net. [Now ready, 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY, 


1814-1571. B In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Maps and 





By Botton Kine, M.A, 


B 
Plans, 24s. net. 
We must pronounce this work of Mr. Bolton King to be the history of the 
italian movement......faithful, sound, and just.”—Spectator, 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM: Work 


and Life. By J. A. I 
é Demy Evo, 7s. Gd. net. 


VENGEANCE AS A POLICY IN 


AFRIKANDERLAND: «a Pilea for a New Departure. 
Dormer, sometime Editor of the Cape Argus and Johannesburg Star. 
Demy $vo, 6s. 
In a trenchant style, Mr. Dormer, with a brutal and incisive frankness, lets 
ju the light on the dark places of South African policy......To the serious 
stndent of recent South African history it is indispensable.”—Speaker. 

‘“No more profoundly sug i 
war-policy.”’—South Ajrica 





J, NISBET and CO., Limited, 21 Berners Street, London, W, 





tells his story with brilliant vivacity as well as unim- 


ssoy, Author of “John Ruskin, Social Reformer,’ | 


By Francis J. | 


restive book has beeu written about the war and | 


MESSRS. SKEFFINGTONS’ LIST. 


JUST OUT.—Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 


~ 
| THOUGHTS, MEMORIES. AND 
MEDITATIONS. . Translated from the French by CONSTANCE WHITE. 
| These exquisitely beautiful devotional meditations are from the diary of 

Madame Hoskier, who, together with one oi her daughters, perished in the 
! tire at the Bazar de la Charité, in Paris, in May, 1897. The original book has 
| lad an enorimous sale in France. 

The Spectator says:—‘* A very happy book of its kind, the sweetness and 
moderation of the language throughout is never inconsistent with religious 
' emotions of the utmost sincerity and depth. The devotion of this sou! was 

conversant with things so high or so deep that they are out of the reach of 

coutroversy.” 








| 
| JUST OUT.—By_the Rev. F. MEYRICK, M.A., Rector of Blickling, Non- 


residentiary Canon of Lincoln, late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
| Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, ds. 


SCRIPTURAL AND CATHOLIC 


TRUTH AND WORSETP ; or, The Faith and Worship of the Primitive, 
the Medieval, aud the Reformed Auglican Churches. 


JUST OUT.—By FREDERICK C. CONYBEARE, sometime Fellow of 
} University College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, ds, 6d. 


‘ROMAN CATHOLICISM AS A 


FACTOR IN EUROPEAN POLITICS. The Publishers wish to call 
attention to this very important Book. The Contents are:—A Clerical 
Crusade—Il Caso Dreyfus ; or, The Jesuit View—Jean Calas—Sword and 
Cassock—Popular Catholicism in France~The Couspiracy against the 
Freuch Republic. 





By Rev. E.H. PALMER, Vicar of New Wortley, Leeds. Elegant art linen, 3s. 6d 
on 


‘IN WHITE ROBES: Thoughts on Life 


Within the Veil. ‘‘ These which are arrayed in white robes.’ (Who are 
they? Where do they live? What sort of life? Do they know each 
other 2? What do we retain and gain when they leave us? Are they seen 
ou this side of the veil? What is their final destiny?) A book of great 
hope and comfort to the bereaved, based entirely on Holy Scripture, full 
of the certainty and glory of the future life, and being therein reunited. 

A CLerGyMAN writes :—“ This is by far the best book of its kind issued of 
late years. I do not know when I have been so impressed, and, better still, 
comforted ; it is a book which grows upon one, so that one likes to keep if 
| close at hand.” 


| 
| 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. EIGHTH EDITION, 1s. 


THE GIRL’S LITTLE BOOK: a 


Book of Help aud Counsel for Everyday Life at Home and School, A 
| capital little Gift from Pareuts and Godparcuts. 


| 


London: SKEFFINGTON and SON, 163 Piccadilly, W. 
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SS 
SIR ROBERT HART’S 


BOOK ON CHINA. 


NOW BEADY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 
Price Six Shillings. 


THESE FROM THE LAND OF SINIM. 


ESSAYS ON THE CHINESE QUESTION. 


By Sir ROBERT HART, Bart., G.C.M.G., 
Inspector-General of Chinese Imperial Customs and Posts. 
With Appendices, demy 8vo, 6s, 
Some Press Opinions, 
is the pronouncement of a great expert on a subject of the first 
i haere nent These essays coustitute one of the most important 
oe ations to the study of the Chinese Question.”—Daily Chronicle, 
eNO one can fully comprehend the intricacies of the situation without 


, iews of Sir Robert Hart.—Morning Post. : 
ae 7: ving has a longer or more intimate familiarity with the country 


“No man i 
and its rulers.” —Standa rd. : ) ; 

“Valuable contributions to a profoundly difficult subject. In Sir Robert 
Hart's book we listen to the voice of reason, of common-sense, of patient 


arati "Sheffield Teleqra he 
toleration tle geal bane appeared on the subject.”—Ouilook. 

“Full of valuable information.” —Globe. F : 

«fis credentials for dealing with the subject are absolutely unique. He 
probably knows more of China and the Chinese than any other living foreigner.” 
i —Daily Telegraph. 

“Sir Robert Hart’s knowledge and experience of China are very oe, 

—Times. 

«Perhaps no book, whether history, fiction, theology, politics, or otherwise, 
has been looked for with more interest for many a season.""—New York Herald, 

“The volume is one of the greatest value at the present ane es 

—Irish Times. 





NEW VOLUMES OF 


THE AUTHENTIC EDITION OF DICKENS, 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS. With 9 Illustra- 


tions and a Coloured Frontispiece by CHARLES GREEN, 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. With 39 Illustra- 
tions and a Coloured Frontispiece by MARCUS STONE. 
Forming Volumes XIII. and XIV. of the Series, 








OTHER VOLUMES READY ARE :— 
PICKWICK PAPERS. ‘DOMBEY AND SON. 
ATALE OF TWO CITIES. TheOLDCURIOSITY SHOP 
OLIVER TWIST. |BARNABY RUDGE. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. | BLEAK HOUSE. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. |LITTLE DORRIT. 





THE AUTHENTIC EDITION OF DICKENS’S 
WORKS will be complete in 21 vols. square crown 8vo, price 5s. 
each, and will contain ALL THE EXTRA STORIES, 
SKETCHES, AND ILLUSTRATIONS which have 
appeared in the “Gadshill Edition” only. 

Each Volume has a 
FRONTISPIECE PRINTED IN COLOUR. 


Full Twelve-page Prospectus on application, 


CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REPRODUCTIONS OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 
An Illustrated Prospectus of Selected Examples of 


SACRED ART 


will be sent post-free on receipt of name and address. 


4 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE 
NOW READY. NEW EDITION. 
With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes 
aud 23 Tint Block Illustrations. 
For convenience of Reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under 
Artists’ Names. 


Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 











DIGBY, LONG, & CO.’S NEW LIST. 


J. MACLAREN COBBAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE GOLDEN TOOTH. 


By the Author of “The Angel of the Covenant,” “I'd Crowns Resign,” &c. 
Pictorial Cloth, 6s, [Second Edition. 

MORNING POST.—“ An exciting bit of fiction. It is excellently done. Mr. 
Cobban is a born novelist......he has produced as entertaining a yarn as we have 
come across for many a long day.” 

ACADEMY.—*A quick, busthng story. Mr. Cobban knows how to write and 
how to arouse the reader's interest straightway.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ Mr. Cobban’s plot is worked out with great skill, 
and holds the reader to the end.” 


GERTRUDE WARDEN’S NEW NOVEL. 
A SYNDICATE OF SINNERS. 


By the Author of “ The Wooing of a Fairy,” “Sentimental Sex.” Clotli, 6a. 
GLASGOW HERALD.—“‘A capital sensational story. Secrets of an exciting 
nature are shrouded in mystery till the psychological moment arrives.” 
DAILY NEWS.—“ There is no lack of sensation in ‘A Syndicate of Sinuers.’ 
Miss Warden never allows the interest in her tale to flag.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.— “ Miss Warden is a practised hand at story-telling, 
and her novel, ‘Syndicate of Sinners,’ exhibits her skill in weaving a compli- 
cated plot without allowing its threads to become tangled.” 


AS THE TWIG IS BENT. 


By LUCAS CLEEVE, Author of “Lazarus,” “The Woman who Wouldn't.” 
“The World's Blackmail.” Pictorial cloth, 6s. [Second Edition. 
GLASGOW HERALD.—“ Mr. Cleeve has produced a strong story......it is 
admirably told, and the character-drawing is clever.” 
SCOTSMAN.—“ A capital novel...... remarkable chiefly for its strong charac- 
ter-drawing.” DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ A good story.” 


RIVAL CLAIMANTS. By Sarah Tytler. 


_Author of * Citoyenne Jacqueline,” “‘ Many Daughters,” &e. Cloth, 6s. 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“A good story...... the characters of the rivals 
are well drawn, and Car Glenville is a charming heroine.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A readable and carefully written tale.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE,.—“ Miss Tytler’s latest book wil] not detract from her 
reputation or disappoint her readers.” 

NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN.—“A healthy, bright story, full of action...... 
Car Glenville makes one of the most charming women Miss Tytler has created.” 


FERGUS HUME’S LATEST NOVEL. 
SHYLOCK OF THE RIVER. 


Pictorial Cloth, 63. [Fourth Edition. 
LITERARY WORLD.—‘“‘Is quite the most brilliant detective story Mr. 
Hume has given us since he made such a remarkable hit in ‘ The Mystery of a 
Hansom Cab.’ ’’ 
PUNCH.—“‘ A sensational story with an uncommonly ingenious and novel 
plot...... worth reading for the plot’s sake.” 


G. BERESFORD FITZGERALD'S NEW NOVEL. 
THE MINOR CANON. 


By the Author of “ A Fleeting Show,” “‘ An Odd Career,’’ “‘ The Stigma,” &c. 
Pictorial Cloth, 6s, [Second Edition now ready. 

COUNTY GENTLEMAN.—“ A decidedly clever book.” 

DAILY NEWS.—* We can recommend * The Minor Canon’ as an interesting 
variation of an old theme which has been treated before in ‘ The Scarlet 
Letter ’ and ‘ The Silence of Dean Maitland.’” 

ATHENZUM.—“ This book might well attract attention...... The dialogue 
itself is the best we have yet read in Mr. Fitzgerald’s novels. 

WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—**‘ The Minor Canon’ is one of the best novels 
that Mr. Beresford Fitzgerald has written. It is a study of the influence of the 
clerical profession on a man of warm and impetuous nature.’* 

GLASGOW HERALD.—-“ The story is well written. The portrait of the 
Canon himself is drawn with considerable strength and skill.”’ 

LIVERPOOL COURIER.—‘“‘ The story is admirably told, and some of the 
characters are exceedingly well depicted.” 

BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE.—“ Thestory is cleverly developed, the dénouement 
is original, and the characterisation strong.” 

NOITINGHAM GUARDIAN.—‘‘ A well-conceived story...... notable for its 
clever characterisation as well as for its even and sustained quality. The story 
is one of very strong interest.” 


ONE OF MANY. ByVera Macua. Cloth,6s. 


WESTERN MERCURY.—‘“ The authoress has woven an absorbingly inter- 
esting story around a rather complicated plot, the gradual unravelling of the 
skeins of which at once arouses and then thoroughly sustains the untlagging 
interest of the reader fromthe beginning totheend. The uovel is uncommonly 
well constructed...... the heroine :s u charmingly drawn character. The uovei 
is well worth reading.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The book is well put together.” 

LEEDS MERCURY.—“ The story is told with considerable skill.” 

NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN.—* A novel of considerable merit. The author 
has handled her theme with exceptional ability, aud her story is deeply inter- 
esting.” 


London: DIGBY, LONG, Aanp CO., 18 Eouverte Street, E.C, 













ta 








NOW READY.—New and Cheaper Edition, crown Svo, cloth, 
price 3s. 6d 


TIMES.—‘* An impartial record of earnest, intelligent work.” 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
EDWARD BICKERSTETH, 


Late Bishop of South Tokyo. 


By Rev. SAMUEL BICKERSTETH. 


SPECTATOR.—“ Bishop Edward Biciersteth’s recorded work is iiensense, 
what he did lives after him in his foundations and organisations......The whole 
book is full of names kuown to Church people......and is a valuable contribution 
to ecclesiastical biography.” 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Limited, 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN'S NEW BOOKS 
THE LOVE LETTERS 


PRINCE BISMARCK 


Edited by PRINCE HERBERT BISMARCK. 
With Portraits, 2 vols. demy Svo, £1 net. 


THE Times :—* They throw new light upon Bismarck’s 
character; they present a very complete and attractive 
picture of the ‘marriage of true minds,’ and of the 
relation which a perfect home life may hold to the life 
of a statesman at whose bidding the most momentous 
events were unrolling themselves, and they illustrate 
those events and express in very racy language Bis- 
marck’s opinions upon the actors in them.” 


STUDIES OF FRENCH CRIMINALS. 


jy H. B. IRVING. 1 vol. demy Svo, 10s. net. 


THE ETERNAL CONFLICT—AN ESSAY. 


ty W. R. PATERSON (Benjamin Swift). 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. [ Tuesday. 
*.* Mr. Paterson here presents a work which gives a rapid and concentrated 
survey of the state of modern knowledge with special reference to human 
conduct. The work is not technical, but gives, rather, the inner experience of 
a@ modern mind which has lost hold of the orthodox beliefs and has attempte& 
to restate the problems of life and knowledge in an unconventional way, 


MR. ARCHIBALD LITTLE ON CHINA. 
MOUNT OMI AND BEYOND. 


A Record of Travel on the Thibvetan Border. 
By ARCHIBALD JOHN LITTLE, F.R.G.S. 
With a Map and Illustrations, 1 vol., 10s. net. 
The Athenrum.—“‘ His book is not only full of interest for the general 
reader, but also instructive to those who value the observations of a traveller 
qualified by long residence to understand and appreciate the people among 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


APRIL, 1901. 
A MESSAGE TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. ; 
THE ROOT OF THE EVIL. 
TOLSTOY AND RESURRECTION. 
GARNETT. 
MY MISSIONARY CRITICS. By MARK TWAIN, 
And other Articles. 


By 
___§ COUNT TOLSTOY. 
By CONSTANCE and EDWARD 


Novels and Stories, 


VOYSEY. 


** To my own gods I qo. 
Tt may be they shall give ine greater ease 
Than your cold Christ and tangled Trinities."“—K1PLine, 


TANGLED TRINITIES. 


By DANIEL WOODROFFE. 


Mr. W. L. Covurtsey :—“A sad, bitter, poignant story, powerful and well 
written.” 


A DAUGHTER OF THE VELDT. 





New 6s. 


3y BASIL MARNAN. [ Tuesday, 


FROM A SWEDISH HOMESTEAD. 


By SELMA LAGERLOF. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GADFLY.” _ | 
JACK RAYMOND. | 


By E. L. VOYNICH. __[Immediately. | 


HALL CAINE’S NOVELS AND STORIES. 


THE CHRISTIAN. ts. 2nd 2s. 6a. 
THE MANXMAN, és. CAPT’N DAVY’S HONEYMOON, ana 
THE BONDMAN. 6s. | other Stories, 3s, 6d. 
THE SCAPEGOAT. 6s. 


THE DOLLAR LIBRARY of AMERICAN FICTION 


A New Series of American Fiction in monthly volumes, price 
FOUR SHILLINGS each, or TWO GUINEAS, post-free, for a subscrip- 
tion of 12 volumes. Vols. I. and II. are now ready— 


THE GIRL AT THE HALFWAY HOUSE 
By E. HOUGH. 

Tue ATHEN.£cUM.—‘In Mr. Hough we have a recruit to 
the ranks of novelists who not only knows how to tell a 
story in an interesting fashion. but also possesses 
unusual powers as a writer......Characterisation, style, 
and atmosphere are alike excellent.” 


PARLOUS TIMES. 


By D. D. WELLS, Author of “ Her‘Ladyship’s Elephant.” 
21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


Lendon: WM. HEINEMANN, 


Fully competent to express a judgment. 
July } Judg 





$$ 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S Lisp 


Authorised by H.M. Queen Victoria. 


QUEEN VICTORIA, 1819-199), 


By RICHARD R. HOLMES, M.V.O., F.S.A. 
LIBRARIAN AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 


NEW EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT, 
And Supplementary Chapter, bringing the Narrative to the End of 
the Queen’s Reign. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

*.* The Text of this Book (with the exception of the Supple. 
mentary Chapter) is reproduced from the Illustrated Edition issued 
by Messrs. Goupil & Co. in 1897. iad 

The whole of the Text, except the last Chapter, was read tg 
H.M. Queen Victoria, and was approved and authorised by her. 





hcinscitiilinnss 


Crown 8&vo, 5s. net. 


MY EXPERIENCES OF THE BOER WAR, 
By ADALBERT COUNT STERNBERG, 
Translated from the German. 
With Introduction by Lieut.-Colonel G. F. R. HENpERsoy, late 
Director of Intelligence, Headquarter Staff, South Africa, 
THE SPECTATOR: 

“ We trust that our chief statesmen and our leading politicians, and 
also those who help to form and direct public opinion in the Press 
will give a very careful study to the introduction written to a book ie 
the Bocr War published this week. The book is called + My Experi- 
ences of the Boer War, by Count Sternberg, an impartial Austrian 
soldier of Jortune...ee The introduction is written by that able soldier 
and military historian, Colonel Henderson...... It is the first serious 
attempt to take stock of the tactical and general organisation of the 
great foreign armies in the light of recent events made by a person 
Hence its very great interest 
and importance.” 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
With 6 Portraits, Svo, 12s. 6d. 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY: 


A FRAGMENT. 
By the Right Hon. Professor F. MAX MULLER, K.M. 


“We can only wish that this autobiography of a man whom our country was 
proud to honour and claim as her own had not been cut short by his death, for 
it is a fascinating story of a successful and honourable life.’"—Daily News, 


With 17 Portraits, Svo, 16s. net. 


SOME RECORDS OF THE 


LATER LIFE OF HARRIET, 
COUNTESS GRANVILLE. 
By her Granddaughter, the Hon. Mrs. OLDFIELD, 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HAGGARD. 


LYSBETH. 


A Tale of the Dutch in the Days of Alva. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
With 26 Tlustrations by G. P. Jacomb Hood. 


PASTORALS OF DORSET. 


sy M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 
With & Illustrations by Claude Du Pré Cooper. Crown 8vo, 5s 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 396. APRIL, 1901. 8vo, 6s. 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 
| 7. Tue Har.ey Papers. 


Crown Syo, fs, 





1. CANADA. 
2. Our NavaL Position. | 8 AmERICAN AND ENGLISH WORKIS4 
3. M. Macrice MAgETERLINCE, MORAL: | ProPLE. 

IST AND ARTIST. | 9. UnimaGcrvary Love-LFTteERrs. 





4, MINISTERS AND DIRECTORSHIPS, | 10. WoopcuTs AND THE ILLUSTRATIOS 
5. Tue EnGuisu UTILITARIANS. | oF Books. 
6, THE IntsuH CATHOLIC CLERGY. | 11, Tue NATION AND THE ARMY. 





THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A, Ph.D. 
No. 62. APRIL, 1901, Royal 8vo, 5s. 
1.—ARTICLES, 
Manvevy CreicutTox, Bisuop or Lonpoy. By R. Garnett, C.B., LL D 
Mommsen’s Roman Crimixa, Law. By J. L, Strachan-Davidson, LL.D. 
Sin AnrHony Huncerrorp’s “Memoria.” By Miss Laura M., Roberts 
Tur ForeiGn Pouicy or ENGLAND UNDER WaLro_e. By Basil Williams. 
Part V 
2.—NOTES AND DOCUMENTS. 3.—REVIEWS 
t.—NOTICES OF PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


OF BOOKS, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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THE COLUMN 
THE COLUMN 
THE COLUMN THE COLUMN 
THE COLUMN THE COLUMN 


4 NEW EDITION IS NOW READY, 
COMPLETING 


18,000 Copies. 


Crown 8yvo, 6S. 


THE COLUMN 
THE COLUMN 





THE COLUMN 


“A NOTABLE BOOK.”—Daily News. 
“A NOTABLE BOOK.”—Pal! Mall Gazette, 
“A VERY REMARKABLE NOVEL.”’—Daily Telegraph. 
“ENTIRELY OUTSIDE THE COMMON RUCK.”—Westminster Gazette. 
“A LITERARY ACHIEVEMENT.”—Scotsman. 
“AN EXTRAORDINARILY FINE ACHIEVEMENT.”—Sunday Special 
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SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


“The Column’ isa notable book. It is as far removed from the fiction of 
to-day as Snowdon’s summit from the level of Primrose Hill. In its symbolism, 
its vsychology, its word weaving and its characterisation, Mr. Marriott 
achieves that which is accomplished only by very few. He is a true artist.’ 

—Pall Mall Gaze 

“‘Whoever Mr. Charles Marriott may be, he has written a very semeaiel le 
novel...... Let us be thankful to Mr. Charles Marriott. He has written a book 
very fresh 1, very origiual, very interesting, and suggestive. He has heaeiie 1 
situatious iu the true spirit of an artist. His style is careful. Above all, he 
thivks for himself.”—Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph. 


‘A notable book...... ‘The Column’ is an important book...... A novel which 


bring s together strong and subtle power of suggesting character, remarkable 
humour, and all the best fac ulties of the writers kuown to every one .. Some of 
his di alogue is as bumk yr nything recently written; all his “charac 
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MR. MARRIOTT IS: 


“A NOVELIST WHO WILL HAVE TO BE RECKONED bag 


“UNDOUBTEDLY A PERSON T0 BE COUNTED WITH,’—Morniny Post, 
‘A MAN WHO CAN THINK."—Daily Mail. 
“ AN AUTHOR TO BE WATCHED."—Pub 
“4 TRUE ARTIST."—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“4 NEW AND BRILLIANT WRITER.’—Daily Express. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


“‘The people who kuow, or t think they kn ow, ‘ what'swhat’ in advance of their 
fellows, are sudde valy ta Iking about a novel called ‘ The Column,’ by an unknown 
writer. Stranyely enoug h, Y thee y_have droppe es oe time on the ‘real right 
thixg, as Mr. Henry Jaines would say.”—Standai 


“The Ci ylumn ’ is an extraordinarily fine achievemen’, ——/ its author 
puis shes again we hardly expect to see its equal.”"—Sunday Special 


ishers ’ Circular, 


“The reader of novels will be grateful to find a book which is so entirely 
outside the common ruck of fiction as Mr. Marriott’s ‘Column.’ He at 
least, is a work which has bore elaborately studied and wrought to a ~" high 
literary perfection. This story is so well written, and so much of it is suc 
lively comment on real phases of me that we have no hesitation in comm 
it. It is full of ability, and its excellent work: manship alee i sp cially 
welcome to a reviewer or a reader r wh o is jade aw ith ill-wri tte 0 nove Is 

minster 





“ There are fine studies in the book. The characters live.’—Spectat 


*‘ Undoubtedly clever......a very able and ex ing study 
satire Mr. and Mrs. Bargister are port to i Gresle 
an interesting book by a novelist who will have to be r 


..For low cc edy 
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“Tt is the work of a strong brain—it is evident that Mr. Ma tt has 
thought, felt, observed, and read for himself. When you have swung into the 
author's stride he makes au exhilarating companion, and he doe $s net allow 
you to turnasile. Many of his phrases have a fine quality.” —Academy. 

*To the ordinarv novels « ic day it is as light is to dar iia the work of 
sana Git can 2k, and possesses a pen worthy of his fue imagination.” 
—Daily Mail. 
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JOHN LANE. Publisher, London and New York. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 
KNOWLEDGE, BELIEF, AND CERTITUDE. 


By F. STORRS TURNER, B.A. “7s. 6d. net. 


** To prophesy is prove Uy rash, but we visk the charge of temerity. ‘ Knov- 
Tedge, Belief, and Certiiute’ will live...... It begins with bare consciousness and 
ends with God. That it is the record as well as the results of a genuine in- 
quiry adds the touch that is human. Mr. Storrs Turner's ‘Science of Ends’ 
does not enlarge upon the end. It is his way thitherward that is so absorb- 
His book is beyond compare the most attractively -iucid 










ingly interesting. Luc 
e ple of clear thinking upon fundamentals that has appeared for a generation.” — 
Literary World. ‘An honest attempt to think the problem of knowledge 


t a record of the process as well as the result of 





right through, and to pre 
his investigations.’—Nature. 


THE LAND OF THE MOORS. By Bupcert 
Meakin. With a large Coloured Map of Actual Morocco, and profusely 
Tilustrated, 15s. ‘‘Mr. Meakin has already contributed largely to our 
knowledge of Morocco, and his new volume should be appreciated by all 
who wish fora careful account of a country the fringe only of which is at 
all familiar even to well-travelled Europeans......a full supply of really excel- 
lent illustrations.”"—Yorkshire Post. 


THE TRAINING OF THE BODY 


For Games, Athletics, Gymnastics, and other Forms of Exercise, 
and for Health, Growth, and Development. 


By F. A. SCHMIDT, M.D., and EUSTACE H. MILES, M.A., 


Amateur World Champion at Tennis; Winner of the Gold Prize, 1897, 1898, 
and 1899; Winner of the Open Competition in the English Amateur 
Racket Championship, 1896, 1890; Amateur Champion of the 
United States and Canada at Rackets. 

With a very large number of Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 


Thcir Influence on English History: Charterhouse, Eton. Harrow, 
Merchant Taylors’, Rugby, St. Paul’s, Westminster, Winchester. 
By J.G@. COTTON MINCHYIN, Author of “Old Harrow Days.” 6s. 

[In a few days. 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS. SAVILE. 


THE WINGS OF THE MORNING. By the 


Author of “ Love, the Player.” 3s. 6d. ‘‘In her latest novel Mrs, Savile 
exhibits the same qualities of imagination and consistency, the same 
sincerity of sentiment, that characterised the study of Ivish life in ‘ Love, 
the Player.’ Those who enjoyed Mrs. Savile’s earlier work may turn to 
‘The Wings of the Morning’ in the assurance that they will be no less 
agreeably entertained.” —.Morning Post. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE HEAVENS. By 


Prof. A. W. Bickerton, Author of “ Romance of the Earth” (2s. 64.) 5s. 
Partial Impact—Temporary Stars—Variable Stars— Double Stars—Selective 
Molecular Escape—Planetary Nebule—Star Clusters—The Solar System— 
Origin of Solar System—Meteome Phenomena—The Visible Universe— 
Nebula—An Immortal Cosmos—Demonstration of the Theory, &c. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “EVIL AND EVOLUTION.” 


COMMERCE AND CHRISTIANITY. 3s. 6d. 


net. Rev. Dr. CLirFoRD writes :—‘‘ Heartily do I welcome your courageous 
Book. I welcome it chiefly because it is true; and it isthe truth we have 
to hear and heed before long. It is an essentially Christian, logical, and 
conclusive treatise.” 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIALISM. By Jouyn 
Raz, M.A. Third Edition, Revised, with an additional Chapter, &vo, 
5s, net. 


DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS. 


BY COLONEL DALBIAC AND T. B. HARBOTTLE. 
THREE UNIFORM VOLUMES, each 7s. 6d, 
3. DICTIONARY OF FOREIGN QUOTATIONS 
(FRENCH AND ITALIAN). Texts and Translations. 572 pages. 
This day. 
2. CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS. Texts and Translations. 
650 pages. 
1. ENGLISH QUOTATIONS. 516 pages. [Second Edition. 
Each fully Indexed under (1) Catchwords ; (2) Subjects ; and (3) Authors. 
A Review of ‘Classica! Quotations.” 

“It is the highest commendation to say that Mr. Harbottle has produced a 
volume in every way worthy to follow the English one. Its range over the 
Greek and Latin authors is remarkably complete.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 

An Early Review of ‘* Foreign Quotations.” 
“Of the competency of the two compilers there is also nodoubt. Col. Dalbiae 


was responsible for the first volume of the series and Mr. Harbottle for the 











The former constitutes the most important and serviceable dictionary 
ish quotations ; the latte the best existing guide to classical quota- 
lume is a bly rich. We have tested the book again 





Y The present v« 
and again, < e 
that can be d 


teful and surprised at its fulness. The Indexes are all 


. —Notes and Queries, 











ALICE CLOWES’S NOVELS. 
UNIFORM EDITION. Each 2s. 6d. 
1.) MRS. FREDERICK GRAHAM. “One of the most 


beautiful stories we have read of late. It refreshes us hike a breeze 


from the hills.’—Courier. 
“ Mona is a most sweet heroine.’ 


2.) MONA. 
—Athenzwn. 
(3.) SENEX. Second Edition. “A delightful study of a woman's 


heartand mind. The characters are alladmirable.”—Birmingham Post 


Second Edition. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Lim., London. 


¥ FROM 


MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


APRIL, 1901. No. 386, 

THE CHARACTER OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 
British AGRICULTURE DURING THE NINETEENTH CentURy 
ANCIENT AND MoprErn CRITICISM. 
PASTEUR AND HIS DISCOVERIES. 
Navy Borers (Illustrated). 
THE HovusiInG OF THE Poor. 
HuMANISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 
Tue GAME OF BILLIARDS. 
Tue RevieF or Kumassi (with a Map). 
THE i ene OprortTuUnIty. 
Tue SETTLEMENT OF SoutH AFrica (Part II.): 3. Mix . 

4. Means oy COMMUNICATION. 5. THE NaTIVe Quzstiox. Mirani, 
MANDELL CREIGHTON, 


i 





REVIEW. 


6s 


(Part IL) 


—! 
FS oN oe go tone 


12. 


THE NATIVES OF SOUTH AFRICA: their 


Economic and Social Condition. Edited by the South i Nativ 
Races Committee. With Maps, demy 8vo, 125. net. «¢ tied pee” 
This volume is the result of the labours of the South African Races Co, 
mittee, formed in 1899 with the approval of certain weil-baoen patenn 
South Africa intimately acquainted with and interested in the condition of the 
Natives. Assistance has been received from a large number of Magistrates 
employers of labour, inspectors of natives, and missionaries. As the object in 
view has been to make an impartial] investigation into matters concerning 
which only ev parte statements are generally accessible, care has been taken ~ 
collect evidence from authorities of all shades of opinion. The volume contains 
information at first hand, not obtainable elsewhere, respecting the present 
position of the labour question, the land tenure of the natives, and other 
matters of great interest at the present time. 








NOTES FROM A DIARY. By the Right 


Honourable Sir Mountstuart E. Grant Derr, G.C.M.G. Firrn Senigg 
—1539-1900. 2 vols. crowa 8vo, 18s. [Ready nezt week 


: y F ug 
THE PLEA OF PAN. By Henry W. Neviysoy, 
Small crown §vo, ornamental binding, with Cover Design by Laurence 
Housman. _ 5s. net. 
*,* An imaginative work touching on some of the questions and doubts to which 
the conventions of modern civilisation give rise in many minds, 


MR. MURRAY’S HALF-CROWN NOVELS. 
UNIFORM WITH “A GIFT FROM THE GRAVE,” &e. 


MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE. By Boor 


TARKINGTON. With Illustrations and Typographical Ornaments, crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. {Ready neat week, 





NEW NOVEL OF RUSSIAN LIFE. 


A 
ON PETER’S ISLAND. By Arvutr R. Roprzs 


and Mary E. Rores. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Just published. 


HANDBOOK OF INDIA AND CEYLON, 


including Bengal, Bombay and Madras, The Punjab, N.W. Provinces, 
Rajputana, The Native States, Assam, Cashmere, and Burma. With 55 
Maps and Plans of Towns and Buildings, Fourth Edition, Revised to Date, 
in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 20s. [Just published. 


THE STUDENT’S GIBBON: a Historv of the 


Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Abridged from the Original 
Work by Sir Wu. Suitu, D.C.L., LL.D. A New and Revised Edition in 
Two Parts. 

PART II.—FROM A.D. 565 TO THE CAPTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
BY THE TURKS. By J. G. C. Anpersoy, M.A., late Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Studeut and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. With Maps and 
Illustrations. [Ready next week, 

PART I.—FROM THE ACCESSION OF COMMODUS TO THE DEATH 
OF JUSTINIAN. By A. H. J. GreenrpGr, M.A., Lecturer an‘ late Fellow of 
Hertford College, Lecturer in Ancient History at Brasenose College, Oxford, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. each volume. [Published a short while ago. 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ROME. 


From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire. With 

Chronological Tables and Chapters on the History of Literature and Art. 

By H. G. Lippetr, D.D., sometime Dean of Christchurch, Oxford. Re 

vised and in part Rewritten by P. V. M. Benecke, M.A., Fellowof Magdalen 

College, Oxford. With Coloured and other Maps and numerous Illus- 

trations, crown Svo, 7s. 6d. [Ready next week, 
*,* A Now Edition incorporating the results of modern research. 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW SERIES OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION TEXT-BOOKS. 


Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford, 


COMMERCIAL FRENCH COURSE. In Two 


Parts. By W. Mansrretp Poorr, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Assistant Master at Merchant Taylors’ School, and Micuet BrcKex, Pro 
fessor at the Ecole Alsacienne, Paris, Author of “ L’Allemand Commercial” 
and ‘‘ Lectures Pratiques d' Allemand Moderne.” With a Map. 

PART I. Consisting of Simple Sentences and Passages ia French, with 
occasional Business Letters, arranged ina manner suited for practical Teaching, 
| and containing in an Appendix a clear system of French Grammar, with special 
reference to the Verb. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. (Just published. 

PART II., comprising an Advanced Commercial Reader, will be duly 
announced. 


‘BRITAIN OVER THE SEA. A Reader for 


Schools. Compiled and Edited by Ev1zaseTu Ler, Author of “ A School 
History of English Literature,” &c., Editor of ‘‘ Cowper's Task, and Minor 
Poems,” &e, With 4 Maps of the British Empire at different periods, 
(Ready next week. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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BLICKENSOERFER 





Typewriters 


Unite the Good Points of 
other makes at less than 
half the usual prices. 


BLICKENSDERFER 
Typewriters 


« £8 8s. a £10 10s. 


are BETTER for Literary Work than 
anything else to be bought at twice 
and three times the money. 








A RECENT TESTIMONIAL. 


12 Oxford Terrace, London, W. 
January 4th, 1901, 
To the BLICKENSDERFER COMPANY. 

DeAR Sirs,—I must thank you for your very courteous 
letter. As you have desired to haye the Blick which I 
used during the Siege of Ladysmith as a momento, I 
have much pleasure in sending it to youin exchange for 
a newone. You will notice that I return the machine in 
perfect order, and yet during the siege and on the various 
previous missions on which I have taken it, it has never 
been out of order. In my cpinion it has been tested as 
highly as it is possible to test a Typewriter. I found ita 
great convenience on service, as it cnabled me to duplicate 
all my despatches. I first used a Blick in the Sudan, and 
if I am destined to sce another campaign I shall again 
employ “The Wax Correspondent’s Best Friend.” 

I am, Sir, 
Yours very truly, 


LIONEL JAMES, 
The Times Special Correspondent. 


We could fill a volume with similar letters, but 
all we ask is that you send for List No. 167, which 
tells all about the 


BLICKENSDERFER 


and gives testimonies from all parts of the world. 


60,000 








THE SALES OF BLICKENSDERFER 
MACHINES IN 1HE FEW YEARS 
THEY HAVE BEEN ON THE 
MARKET HAVE RUN TO NEARLY 

















The BLICKENSDERFER Typewriter Co., 
ronan Depot: 9 GHEAPSIDE |  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


West End: 195 Oxford Street. 
Also in LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NOTTINGHAM, 


HARPER AND BROTHERS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


READY APRIL 26th. 


UNDERSTUDIES. 


By MARY E. WILKINS, 
Author of “ The Love of Parson Lord,” “ A New England Nun,” &e. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A collection of stories in which the author has conceived the 
idea of taking certain animals and flowers and using their character- 
istics as material for short love stories, the central figure in each 
story being shown to resemble such animal or flower. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE.” 


THE MONSTER. 


By STEPHEN CRANE, 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 5s, 


“If Mr. Crane had written nothing else, this book would have wrested from 
the world an acknowledgment of his curious searching gifts, and would have 
made him a reputation...... the quick, nervous, prehensile mind that in an 
instant could select the vital characteristics of any scene or group is notably 
here, and here also is the man’s grim fatalism, his saturnine pleasure in exhibit- 
ing (with bitter laughing mercilessness) the frustration of human efforts..... 
‘The Monster * has been praised in America with that warmth of praise for 
which the country is famous, it is an amazing story...... a delicate piece of 
gruesomeness, intensely alive.” —Academy. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF **RUDDER GRANGE.” 


A BICYCLE OF CATHAY. 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s, 
First Edition exhausted a week after publication ; 
Second Edition just ready. 


“Of quiet and pleasing humonur......peaceful, and always delightful. The 
character-sketches are dett.”—Academy. 
«A good specimen of Mr. Stockton in a happy vein.””—Times. 
“« A Bicycle of Cathay’ is delightful...... The book is decidedly one to read.” 
—St. James's Gazette. 


THE CARDINAL’S' ROSE. 
By VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN, 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s, 
An original romance of to-day. 
“* An entertaining romance, decidedly clever......the style of the whole book 


is piquant, crisp, and direct, and full of nice touches of humour, The incidents 
are admirably strung together.” —Ivrish Times. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


CHLORIS OF THE ISLAND. 


By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON, 
Author of “The Princess Xenia,” 
Illustrated, crown Svo, 6s, 

“A well-told tale of the old smuggling days, with plenty ef character and 
incident.”—Athenzum. 

* An admirable and exciting story.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The story bristles with incident. the plot is well conceived, and there is 
not an uninteresting page from first to last."—Glasyow Herald, 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE INNER SHRINE. 
By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 
“My heart is lost to the most delightful of modern heroines. This lady is 
Celia in Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick’s novel, ‘ The Iuner Shrine? ’’"—Axprew Lang, in 
Lonqman’s Mayazina. 


‘One of the prettiest and brightest stories we have met with fora longtime.” 


E 


—iIniiiyy Ch tele, 
‘‘Mrs. Sidgwick has done nothing better than the rout of the Clutworthys 
aud its tragic sequel.” —Spectaior. 


LITERARY FRIENDS 
AND ACQUAINTANCE. 


By W. D. HOWELLS, 
Author of “ ‘Vi-eir Wedding Journey.” 
Iiastrated, demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 10s. 6d, 











Those reminiscences of one of the foremost American littéraleurs contain 
numberless recollections of such tigures as Emerson, Lowell, Longfellow, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Ciiver Wendell Hoimes, Wait Whitman, Whittier, and 
James 'T. Fields, who wer te 

of them, wad of others, as y 3 no other living person could, 

Besides being excellent reading it is a wecessary part of any library, com- 
prising as it does sketches and obiter dicta of the greatest figures in American 
literature. 












euls of Mr. Howells, and he writes 





BIRMINGHAM, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, DUBLIN, &. 








HARPER ard BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER, 


AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


SHSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSHSSHSHSHSHSSEOHOOD 


NOW READY.—With a Map and 10 Text Plans, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE SIEGE OF THE 


PEKING LEGATIONS, 


Being the Diary of the Rev. ROLAND ALLEN, M.A., 


Chaplain to the Right Rev. C. P. Scott, D.D., Lord Bishop in North China; for five years Acting-Chaplain to H.B.M.’s Legation in Peking, 


World,—* Of the many books relating, either directly or indirectly, 


sell as being full of information, Both in conception and execution the work is 


to the Boxer rising, Mr. Roland Allen’s diary seems to us by far the most interesting 4s 
admirable and entitled to the most unqualified praise. = 


” 


NOW READY.—With Portrait Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SOUTH AFRICA A CENTURY AGO. 
LETTERS WRITTEN FROM THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 1797-1801, 
By the Lady ANNE BARNARD. 
Edited. with a Memoir and brief Notes, by W. H. WILKINS, F.S.A. 


Standard.—" These fresh and pleasantly written letters, apart altog 
have the very great attraction that they make us acquainted with a sing 
nail sketches of odd figures, male and female.” <a ee en 


NEW NOVEL BY S. R. CROCKETT. 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SILVER SKULL. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 
AUTHOR of *“‘CLEG KELLY,” ‘‘THE RED AXE,” ** LITTLE 
ANNA MARK,” &c. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR JAMES LONG. 
NEARLY READY.—Crown 8vo. 


THE SMALL FARM AND ITS MANAGE- 


MENT. By JAMES LONG, Author of “ British Dairy Farming,” ‘‘ Farming 
in a Small Way,” ‘* The Story of the Farm,” “‘ Our Food Supply,” &e. 


TIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN DURING THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY, 1801-1900. By FRANCIS CULLING CARR-GOMM, late of 
HM. Madras Civil Service, and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. New 
Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Standard.—“ Most useful and carefully compiled...... The volume is indis- 
pensable to politicians for the purposes of reference.” 


CAVALIER AND PURITAN IN THE DAYS 


OF THE STUARTS. Compiled from the Private Papers and Diary of Sir 
Richard Newdegate, Second Baronet, with Extracts from MS. Newsletters 
addressed to him between 1675 and 1689. By Lady ANNE EMILY NEW- 
DIGATE-NEWDEGATE, Author of “ The Cheverels of Cheveral Manor,” 
&e. With a Photogravure Portrait of Sir Richard Newdegate. Large post 
vo, 7s. 6d. [In the press. 


YEOMAN SERVICE: being the Diary of the 
Wife of an Imperial Yeomanry Officer. By Lady MAUD ROLLESTON. 
With Portraits of Piet de Wet, and of a Group of Convalescents. Large 
crown 8vo. (Shortly. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 


By Prof. GEORGE T. PURVES, Ph.D., D.D., of Princeton Theological 
Seminary. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*.* New Volume of the HISTORICAL SERIES FOR BIBLE STUDENTS. 
Particulars of the previous Volumes will be sent post-free upon application. 
EXPOSITORY TIMES.—“ It is evident that the Editors are taking a thorough 
arip of the Series, The excellence and uniformity would be impossible otherwise.” 


CONFERENCES ON BOOKS AND MEN. 


Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine. By the Author of ‘ Pages from a 
Private Dairy.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Spectator.—* A book which every reader will enjoy.” 


A TREASURY OF IRISH POETRY IN THE 


ENGLISH TONGUE. Edited by the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE and 
T. W. ROLLESTON. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Times.—** An authoritative and almost final collection.” 


LORD LILFORD (THOMAS LITTLETON, 


FOURTH BARON, F.Z.S., President of the British Ornithologists’ Union): 
a Memoir. By his SISTER. Withan Introduction by the Bisnop or Lonpon. 
With Portrait, 16 F a Facsimile Letter, large 
crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 
Literature.—** There is a great charm in the picture of the unpretentious, 
large-hearted, cultured gentleman.” 


SHAKESPEARE’S LIFE & WORK: being 


an Abridgment, chiefly for the Use of Students, of “A Life of William 
Shakespeare.” By SIDNEY LEE, Editor of *‘ The Dictionary of National 
Biography,” Honorary Doctor of Letters _in Victoria University. 
STUDENT'S EDITIO With Photogravure Plate and 4 Full-page Ilus- 
trations, crown 5v0, 2 dl. 
Daily News.—‘‘ Mr. Lee’s little volume can be most confidently recommended 
not only to students, but to ail who wish to have at hand a thoroughly trust- 
worthy work of reference.” 








ull-page Tilustrations, and 





















ether from the value of the picture which they give of a phase in our Colonial expansion 
gularly charming woman...... Briefly-told scenes of social life alternate with vivid thumb. 


- TWO SUCCESSFUL NOVELS BY NEW WRITERS. 
FIRST EDITION NEASTS, EXHAUSTED 


A CARDINAL AND HIS GON: GIENGE 


GRAHAM HOPE, (rown 8vo, 6s, 
British Weekly.— It is no exaggeration to say that this novel j 
to the best of Mr. Stanley Weyman’s.” ee Reem 
Scotsman.—* The appearance among the novelists of an author wh 
a PA Pas 5 4 “3 oc I 
out so sound a piece of literary workmanship as this —a work in which ethan 
few, if any, of the defects observed in early attempts at fiction, and which bears 
such promise of something more brilliant still to come—is most welcome,” 


LOVE AND HONOUR. 


By M. E. CARR. 
FIRST EDITION NEARLY SOLD OUT. SECOND EDITION in the PRESS 
Spectator.— Miss Carr has originality anc ittle literary ski % 
—_ . ae ur has originality and no little literary skill......Her 
World.—* A pathetic story told with considerable grace and distinction,’ 


RE-ISSUE OF THE CHEAPER EDITION OF “THE LIFE OF LORD 
LAWRENCE.” 
NEARLY READY.—SEVENTH EDITION.—2 vols. large crown 8vo, with 


THE LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE. By 


R. BOSWORTH SMITH, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford 
Assistant-Master at Harrow School, Author of “‘ Mohammed and Meham. 
medanism,’”’ * Carthage and the Carthaginians,” &e. ; 


BRITISH POWER AND THOUGHT: a His. 


torical Enquiry. By the Hon. ALBERT S. G. CANNING, Author of 
“British Rule and Modern Politics,” ** History in Fact and Fiction,” &¢ 
Crown vo, 6s. aes 
Outlook.—“ Thoug" tful, careful, and judicious.” 
Glasgow Herald.—*: In every way worthy of study.” 


RODNEY STONE. New and Cheaper Tllus- 


trated Edition. By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of “The White Com. 

pany,” ‘‘The Great Boer War,” &c. With 8 Full-page Illustrations 

crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ; 
_ Times.—‘‘‘ Rodney Stone’ is, in our judgment, distinctly the best of Dr. 
Conan Doyle's novels...... There are few descriptions in fiction that can vie 
with that race upon the Brighton road.” 


DOMESTICITIES: a Little Book of Household 


Impressions. By E. V. LUCAS. SECOND EDITION. Small feap. 8vo, 5s, 

Spectator.—* This little book provides light entertainment for idle half-hours. 
The essays it contains are gracefully written...... they may well provoke the 
reader to think. They will certainly make him smile.” 


MR. CONAN DOYLE’S “HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR.” 
Over 43,000 copies printed. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
ELEV ENTH IMPRESSION.—With Maps, large crown 8vo, 7s. 64. 
Sketch.—‘* Unquestionably the most striking book the war has produced. A 
masterly piece of work, a real contribution to historical writing.” 


WELLINGTON’S MEN: Some Soldier Auto: 


biographies. (Kincaid's “‘ Adventures in the Rifle Brigade”; Rifleman 
Harris”; Anton's ‘‘ Military Life”; Mercer's ‘‘ Waterloo.”). Edited by 
W. H. FITCHETT, M.A, LUL.D., Author of “Deeds that Won the 
Empire,” “Fights for the Flag,’ “How England Saved Europe,” &c. 
Crown 8Vv0, 6s. 
Daily News.—“ Surfeited though we are with the ‘red wine of war,’ we are 
bound to say that we were unable-to put the book down until we reached the 
last page.” 


IN THE RANKS OF THE (C.I.V. A 


Narrative and Diary of Personal Experiences with the C.I.V. Battery 
(Hon. Artillery Company) in South Africa, 3y “ Driver’? ERSKINE 
CHILDERS, Clerk in the House of Commons. THIRD IMPRESSION. 
With a Froxtispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 
Punch.—‘ A serves of unpremeditated pictures of campaign life invaluable for 
their graphie touch.” 

















NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 


PACIFICO. By Jonn Ranpat. 


THE ARCHBISHOP AND THE LADY. By 


Mrs. ScHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD, 


THE SEAL OF SILENCE. By Anravr R. Coyoer, 


(CATHERINE; OF CALAIS. By Mrs. Dra 


Pasture, Author of “ Deborah of Tod’s,” “ Adam Grigson,” &e. 





*.* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to forward a Copy of thelr CATALOGUE post-free on Application. 
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